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LAVERY GREAT NATION, however old, has gone through a long 
mative stage of devel 











ld clear away the mold of ag 
history around the roots of the nations, we not only would know more of 





their history but we probably would also perceive that there are ce 
primary characteristics which are roughly common to the forma 


of every people. There is a parallel, not 








J period 





solute, of course, but relative 
between the border history of medieval Germany and that of America, 





The German Pioneer faced the wolf and the Wend; he endured the 





isolation and sometimes the des 





ation of his settlements; he felled the 
forests; he drained the swamps; he built up a civil 





ation—often, it is 
true, with crude instruments and with unskilled hands. But for his own 
time, for his own country, for his own people, he accomplished a wor 
4s large and as lasting as the formation of our own Ohio and Mississippi 
commonssealths has been for the United States 








What the New West meant to young America that the New Ei 
to medieval Germany 





Bach region beckoned the pioneer, the youn a 








cheap Tands and new freedom, 
in the wildemess. What Jackson and Clay, Ohio, Indiana, and I 
‘meant to the history of the United States between 1815 and 1850, that 
Albrecht the Bear and Leopold of Babenberg, Brandenburg and Austria, 
meant to Germany in the twelfth century. When old, west, feudal 
Germany was falling into dissolution « new frontier, colonial Germany 














arose in the east to counterbalance the loss. Without the advent 


knight errantry, without the rom: 





of 
icism of the Crusades, this history 








of the expansion of a great people has a simplicity and a dignity all 
‘own. But for this splendid 





achievement Germany today would. he 4 
narrow strip of territory wedged in between the Rhine and the Elbe 
and the German nation and Germanic culture would exist in the reduced 
dimension of « minor European atate and people 


J, Westfall Thomps 
from “Feudal Germany", Chicago 199 











Danzig and ngland 






water in a German tiara of such jewels naturally gravitates to the fine 
high-gabled sixteenth-century building, still known as the English 

whose fagade is richly carved. It served as the office and club in whieh 
rth merchants of old transacted business with German, Duteh und 


other traders, and today it counts amongst the greatest of the city 





artistic treasures. At the beginning of the fourteenth century there Wi 





yy of English merchants in Danzig, and later in the same eentiry 











and artisans from Scotland settled there. ‘Tradition his it 





n finen weavers and tanners gave the name Alt 





to a suburb of the city; subsequently a New 








o did a thriving business as travel 





packmen, and in consequence earned unpopularity with the sett 





radesfolk. ‘These hucksters gave rise vo popular sayings whieh 





stained currency, like “Wait till the Scot comes”, and "On a Sunday 





res”, In its war with the Polish king, Stephan Bathory 






ad among its defenders seven hundred Scottish merce 





under a Colonel William Stuart and other officers, several of wha 





buried in the Matienkirche 


h the conclusion of Danzig’s commercial treaty with Queen Anne 





W5 and the union of England and Scotland in the following Sei 
mnmercial and civic privileges were granted to the British jetty 
le Di 


wide 








many of whom we, their famille 












becoming, in course of time, assimilated with the German 








re enjoyed in a high degree the respect and 





munity is proved by the fact that from the 17th century forwa 





ind Scottish name 





English cout freely in the city's Burge 





nbs and monuments in St, Mary's and other old ehurelw, ‘Phy 





ny appears to have retained importance until late in ast tenty 





also carly intellectual contacts between Eniand wad f 





for in the late Ih and the following century the “Eng 





as the “Englische Komédianten", since theit tepeHaty 








aries, visited Danz their tours in Northern Kurope 


The archives of the city abound in diplomatic letters from English 





severe st centuries, besides others equally old rela 





the business affairs of English sub- 
Jects, ‘The earliest of them, dated 
1304, is of the latter kind, and 
tells how thee unnamed English 
knights (Ritter) borrowed money 
from the public treasury of Danzig 
and engaged to repay it at the 
“Stahlhof” or Steelyard in London. 
‘There is « petition, 10 feet long, 
jn which the Hanscaties recount 
to Henry VI the violation of 
their trading rights and privileges 
between 1408 and 1447, Another 
‘contemporary document shows that 
Danzig supplied Henry VII with 
timber for the ships which later 
fought the Spanish Armada. ‘There 
is a letter of 1577 from Queen Bliza- 
beth to the mayor, signifying her 
readiness to use her influence with 
the Hansa in a certain dispute, 
James I in a letter of 1611 to the 
same signs himself “ester amicus 
‘amantisimus” but bis son,Charles, 
writing in 1682, adopts the more 
reserved style of “amicus vester”; 
‘while Charles II writes in 1661 noti- 
fying that he has freed Danzig from 
the operation of the Navigation Act, 
“in testimoniuom amicitiae nostrae” 

Between the two Charles came 
Cromwell, of whom two letters are 
Preserved, one dated February 1, 
1655/6, written in a frm, bold hand, 
and the other dated April 10,1656, 
decidedly uncertain and shaky (he died September 3, 1658). In 1688 
William of Orange duly notified his accession to Danzig. It appears 
that in 1718 the Royal Society of England sent Edmund Halley to Danzig, 
to inspect the great telescope of Johannes Helvelke (Hevelis), who 
lived from 1611 to 1687, and was a brewer as well as an astronomer, 




















What gives special historical value 
{to most of these royal letters is the 
fact that they were addressed 10 
Danzig in virtue of its sovereign sta 
tus, Its true that in 1454, owing to 
the decay of the Teutonic Order and 
‘consequent inability to hold its own 
alone against Poland, Danzig placed 
itself under the king ofthat country, 
Casimir IV—it had been a choice 
between Poland and Denmark — but, 
1s has been explained, the relation 
‘eas that of “personal union”. Never 
did the city become part of the 
Polish State, or lose its political 
independence. Its position can 
perhaps be best visualized in our 
day as a sort of wider Dominion 
status as interpreted by the Imperial 
Conference of 192%, for Poland had 
as little right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Danzig. as Great 
Britain in those of Ireland or Canada 
today. Indeed, Danzig’s indepen- 
dence was greater, since it extended 
also to foreign affairs. The City State 
‘maintained relations with European 
‘Courts on equal terms; it accredited 
diplomatic agents 10 them and 
received envoys in return; it had 
its own coinage, customs system, 
flag, and even army and navy; it 
‘made wars and concluded alliances 
and on critical occasions the most 
powerful States rated high its 
‘co-operation in arms, of failing that 
even its pledge of neutrality. 
From this standpoint the treaties 
and other contracts concluded wit 























Poland which are still preserved in 
the city archives, all of them written in cither German or Latin, havi 


<< rl etn 


a unique importance, Thus a document of 144 attests the fact that before 
the city recognized a Polish ruler as protector it required and received 





his promise to respect all its traditional rights and privileges. In a docu- 
‘ment of 1457 the citizens are solemnly confirmed in the absolute use 
and control of their harbour, which might not be entered by Polish 
warships without permission. A document of 1983 records the conclusion 
of peace with the Poles, and in yet another King 








tephen Bathory for- 
m to exercise sovereignty over cither the harbour 
of Danzig or the Baltic Sea, or yet to have ships of war in the harbour, 
‘right which the new Polish State has unsuccessfully tried to establish 


rally renounces any cl 





Te appears that at the close of the 18th century Danaig had a militia 
3.000 men, and that General Pappenheim — presumably 
1a descendant of the Pappenheim of Schiller's Wallenstein de 








jously offered to act 





William H. Dawson, 
from “Germany under the Treats”, Lond 














Childhood Recollections 


Johanna Schopenhoner, the great German philoophe 
scas born in Danzig in 1760, The follwing reminiscences of the day 
(of her childhood are extracts from her diary echich war first publshad 
Jn 1839 and re-edited in Danzig in 1920. The too engravings BY Map 

temporary Daniel Chadosiechi, a citizen of Dana, He 
i the diary ehich he hept in 1773 


mother 















‘elected 


OW te south side of the Heitigengiat Stret stands the house in which | 
was bor, not far from the City gate leading to the Lange Behe (loi 

fe are the rooms in which the local Socket of NAAM 
History held their meetings and housed their collections 








‘The Lange Bricke is really not « bridge but « wooden quay. On he 
land side it is flanked by houses, booths and stalls in which flowers, (14 
and sweets, and all those things are displayed for sale whieh delight hie 

Speicherinsel (Granaties? Ui 











heart of a child, Between this qu 





land), Iying opposite, the broad river Motta, crowded with shippiniy 


flows silently and gently into the mighty river Vistula until the (we 
















The house of my parents was 


igh sight in Danzig. Tt had a frontage of 





14135 





Engraving by J. Schuster (3190) from 





beautiful nor ugly, neither large nor small; its interior was in no way 





different from that of other houses of the same size. For our family 
‘wus quite comfortable, and spacious enough. 


No lyre adorned with shining stars distinguished the roof of our hovse 





Other houses had, indeed, ornamental gods and goddesses, ancl van 
‘eles, horses, and other prancing animals which peered down 


ark our house could boast of wis 





the 
house tops. The only distinguishing 
a large brass turtle fastened to the highest gabled pinnacle where 
its belly; when there was a bs 








sd to be swimming o 
t fuss, kicking about freely, floundering lustily 
Rodding in all directions of the compass with its xilded claves and head, 








To the left of our house stood the English church and to the right an 


inn, I trust that nobody will be reminded of the old saying that the Devil 





sets up a chapel of his own, will say « public house, next to every « 
"The s0- 
‘neat chapel called a “church” by courtesy of 





nothing but a tiny thou 





ted English church was 









ancient, rusty brown Hall of the shipow 
as big as the church have been the happy hunting grout of the Devi 
although it looked like an enchanted castle, considering that its inhabi 


tants were quite respectable people, 








In those days all the trades were 


each of which used to have its own hl 





4 











assembled for the purp 
Privileges, laws, and cus 
‘on the festive carnival days preceding Lent when everybody had 4 
00d time 


¥¢ of discussing and protecting their 





®, and riotous banquets were heli 





The name of the Hall implied already that it was owned by the Dansiy 
uild of shipowners which was held in high esteem at that time on ace 
of its great iy 









snce and far reaching influence, Here the scafi 





Profession gathered in their time honoured council chambers to const 





of trade or to dine and wine in merry company, On those 


happy occasions large white lags with the Danzig coat-of-arms depleted 





thereon used to hang down from the windows, balconies, and stoop ih 
addition to gay-coloured pennants and emblems announcing. tothe 

me special festival was being held with the rites 
and rejoicings due to it 





neighbourhood that 


When I was barely three years old I was sent, twice a day, for a couple 





of hours in the morning and afternoon to a school which was searcely two 
hundred paces from the house of my parents, I distinetly remember the 
dark achoolroom with its wainscoted walls of black oak, where we ape 
so many happy hours of our childhood, and the broad window cor 

‘of more than a hundred small round panes set in lead, Within 





jecting window space a very old lady with snow white hair used 











in a comfortable, spacious chair, clad in a atrange but neat 





Wt simple 
style 

‘Age had dimmed her eyes but had not been able to quench er 
spirits, She spoke but very little German. She was French by birth 
weit ma Huguenot had been forced to flee from her native country, She 
enained, however, the dress, language, und customs of a French citizen 
Her age and feebleness prevented her f 
too, were advanced in years i the management of the school although 
she was very fond of children 








assisting her daughters, who, 


‘she had picked me out as her favourite. I was permitted to seek refuge 
at her knees whenever the din of the wild boys’ battles became too much 
Tor me. ‘Then she made me sit on her lap and bexan'to recite to me all 
wares of easy French words and phrases. I repeated them like « parrot, 
wovch to her delight, and finally Jearned to understand and spell them. 





Inthe history of modern art the name of this lady will always be remem 
ered for she was the mother of Daniel Chodowiecki 

During a visit Cl 
the visited our school room. In reat wond 
nal 
‘was doing this his sisters, who we 








fodowiecki paid to his mother and sisters in Danzig 
rent 1 watched the strange 

Ye back and forth vntil it stood the right way 
hers, flew up and 








While 











down the aisles in great commotion promisinit us 
raisins and almonds if we would only keep 4 


ts of gingerbred, 
1 for an our. 





‘The strange man sat down at his table, placed a sheet of paper i fror 
of him, unpacked pencils and other utensils, looked at ws, wrote something 
so the paper, anit appeared to me, looked at us again, and 0 on. Soon I 
could restrain myself no longer. I forgot raisins, almonds, gingerbr 
sea everything clic; softly, like a kitten, I erept up to him where he sat 

“} Inoked at him s0 imploringly that he did not have the heart to tu 
ne away. With a friendly acquiescent nodding of the head he allowed me 
Te atand beside him and watch what he was doing. And now T saw to my 
casement how on the small white sheet of paper in front of him the 
Mhole school room began to take shape before my eyes, ‘The aight of it 
Trearly took my breath away. When the artist had finished the drawing 
he tosk another sheet, ordered me to stand up in front of him and started 
rewing without my being able to see what he was doing. After a while 
hhc handed me the sheet and told me to give it to my mother with his 
Compliments, And there, on that white sheet of paper, stood my whole 
Title person en miniature, from my bewildered litle head down i my’ 


























‘uurnedin feet. For sheer joy I nearly burst into tears 


Johanna Selopenhauer 


Arthur Sdopenbauer 


Frew, indeed, we venture to assert, will be those of our Bn 
who are familiar with the name of Arthur Schopenba 
Nords begins the first English review of Arthur Schopenhatr 
a "The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review" of Aprit 1, 1HOIh = 

‘Fewer still will there be who are aware that the mysterious being own 
hat name has been working for something like forty years to aubvetl 
that arhole system of German philosophy which has been raised by he 
Ciniversity, professors since the decease of Immanuel Kant, andl tity 
er his Tong labour, he has just suceeded in. making himself heard 
‘Nonderfully illustrating that doctrine in acoustics which shows how Jani 
fn interval may clapse between the dischanre of Wt the 
raring of the report. And even still fewer will there be who are aware 

ous and readable 
Nathors in the world, skilful in the art of theory building, vniversal i 





















that Arthur Schopenhauer is one of the most inet 





” 





attainments, inexhaustible in the power of illustration 


and unflinching in the pursuit of eo 








qualification to every one but the persons ‘hit’~ 1 formidable 


adversaries.” 


As we do not want to go into the details of Sche 





we may just quote a few sentences on his Italian journey from the English 











A new ed 


Biography which Helen Zimmern edited in London 187 





her work was published by Allen and Unwin, 


SSchopenhauer’s longest stay in 1818 was in Venice. At the time Byros 


d city by female charms. It is 





was there also, chained to the enchan 





strange that they never met. Schopenhauer had the greatest admiration 





for Byron’s genius, and temperamentally they should have agreed. At 
jshmen. All his 





Naples Schopenhauer associated chiefly with young Eny 





1 for fed them as 





life the English had a special attrac 





being almost the greatest people in the world, and believed that only 





prejudices hindered them from actually being so. Hix accent and his 


knowledge of the language were so perfect that even Englishmen would 





sometimes mistake him for one of themselves, an error that always elated 


him, His personal appearance mutt at this time have been remarkal 








bbut his real b 





auty was that of the soul, not merely of the face. Even 








in his old age his eyes flashed fre h their keen, clear blue 
lighted up his massive head 


‘On one occasion an old gentleman, a perfect 






in the street, saying he would be a 





stranger also told him: ‘Signore, lei deve avere fa 


‘opera: non 80 cosa sia, ma lo vedo al suo viso'; while a Frenchman who 








sat opposite to him at a table-d’héte suddenly exclaimed: ‘Je voudrais 








savoir ce quill pense de nous autres, nous devons paraitre bien petite 
h ses yeux"; and a young Englishman flatly refused all entreaties to take 


another place, saying: ‘No, I'll st here; like to see his intellectual face 





In repose he resembled Beethoven. Both had the same square head, but 





‘Schopenhauer’s must have been the 





ger, a8 is proved by a cast taken 





after death which shows its unusual size 





ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


An Architect’s Impression 


Tite painter and etcher J 
of Schinkel, the famous Berlin architect, writes about the days of August 
20 to 25, 1894, which the two spent together: 


ohann Cael Schultz of Danzig who was a friend 





“I can not adequately describe Schinkel’s joy and pleasure on our 
‘excursions together. In our streets at that time there were rows of stoops, 
as far as the eye could see, with their fine, diverse stone figures, with 

obs and 
knockers, with their ornate balustrades, portals, and house fagades as 


their hand wrought icon work, with their sh 





ing brass door 





integral parts of the whole. In the street Schinkel often stood still 
as if charmed and took in the whole scene, His usual refrain was: "Good 
Heavens, why don’e you paint thae ? 


As you know I eartied out 





Wishes in my etchings, and in this tedious 
laborious work the joy and pleasure which Schinkel experienced in our 


edifices was the elixir which refreshed me and encouraged me to bring 





the work to a finish, Its real purpose to enhance 





knowledge of 
the value of these stoops and encourage their preservation has been 
imperfectly fulfilled, 
‘The total impress 
kel with surprise, I remarked that the thought of painting the 
forms of the altars 








d ornamentations of this int 








ant to me, Schinkel replied: “A baroque edifice can be treated 
in a more ingenious and interesting way than any other edifice in a purer 
style, Besides, a painting docs not prescribe how one should build; of 
hae interest 





the architectural style to the painter 


Looking at the towers of Danzig 





at the horizon from the inner 
and outer 





parts, Schinkel said: “One has to take the centre for 
foreground, beginning the painting with the latter, then it willbe first rate 


taking a view from the Carlsberg of Oliva tl 
coast and the broad sea, Schinkel stood there 





‘episcopal park, the 








or a Tong time ia 


silence, musing and absorbing the picture. Finally he asked: “Why don't 






‘you paint that?” I replied that the long lines of cropped hedges had a very 
disturbing effect. Schinkel: “Oh, they do not bother me, neither in 
realty, nor would they in the painting. Such a cropped avenuc of trees 
makes an excellent go-between from the stone architecture to the English 
park or to the open country as isthe case here 











wy Soha 















and which had condi 
scriously affected by the 
ae 


eastern provinces wh 








ut off. On the oth 


cially by means of rail 





ng the west-easterly traffic route, had scarcel 





se of its political ups and downs Danzi 
point of its deepest depression, In any case it was not so very lon ao 


that that period had come to an end. 





Seen in today’s perspective, such was Dan 





position in the day 





I first set fo 














npletely dazzling exp 





‘quaintly gabled houses, to look down those crossin 
narrow streets which secmed from, and run 
themselves entirely in a confused tangle of lanes and 








Danzig Past and sPresent 


Tis sixtystive years, of two thirds of a century ago. After the glorious 





times of stress and peril that lasted for five hundred years Dang with 
ity 100,000 inhabitants had barcly attained the status of a large town and 
‘wat pasting through a period of unbroken stagnation from which it 
was to rise ayain only during the next generation. Trade and industry 
had not recovered yet from the & 





ns of the Napoléonie era. 
merchants were aggrieved on account of poor business conditions 
following upon the ever increasing alienation of the Polish market by 
the customs policy of the Russian Government which was quite un- 
scrupulous in devising means to that end. ‘The north-southerly trade 
route which 








-ked out for Danzig by the course of the Vistula, < tach ih 





mention the throng of people and vehicles which crowded them, 





Of what I had picked up from the occasional conversations of grown- 
nd to remind me that this 
gh which I 
‘was wandering in charge of my mother, was very ancient; that it had 





ups, enough had happened to stick in my m 
place, this city of Danzig with its narrow, crooked lanes thi 








actually existed in the remote ages of antiquity and that great and me- 


‘morable events had occurred in it. In this mental condition I was looking 





around in an inquisitive, feverish state of mind, in high-wrought expec- 


tation, fully awaiting that at any moment something wonderful, some- 
thing unheard of, might occur which, unfortunately, i did not. ‘Though 
this was a great di 


had so far been dormant in me was now, at all events 








sappointment to me, the historical trend of mind which 


yused and tried 





to make the best of the occasion. In my imagination men and women of 
passed ages, such as had seen depicted in history books, walked across 
the scene, Though they had died ages ago, they now shaped themselves 
into distinct mental images walking, as it were in the body, through these 
lanes, promenading up and down these water courses and canals, eaving 
these imposing red brickchurches, and standing guard over their cannon on 
the grass-grovn 








‘of most ancir 





the Danzig of our time belongs now as ever to the great number 





and most reliable witnesses of German history. Even today 








to this very hour, its old streets and squares, its fountains and gat 
gables, bay-windows and raised terraces in front of the street doors display 
the lavish and grotesque style of the baroque period, to exaetly the same 





degree as any of the kindred Dutch towns at the other end of Europe 


‘You can easly imagine how much more this was the case in the days of 





my childhood wh 





» high, wooded ramparts, deep, blackish moats, and a 
whole ays 





m of fortifications built of stone and mortar encircled th 





ancient martial city with an armour of proof. It was, in fact, the spirit 
of passed centuries which haunted the place in broad daylight, not to 
speak of pallid moonlight-nights, and of deep, pathless snow 

which seemed to convey a certain characteristic to the inhabitants, this 





hardy, sober, shrewd, sceptical race which, in spite of everything, have 
4 strange baroque strain and robust tendency to enjoy all the good 
things of life 





It is not a mere coincidence that the English actors who soon after 
Shakespeare's death introduced his and his contemporaries’ plays into 
Germany, should have been able to secure a footing at so early a period 
in Danzig. Witticism, jests, jokes and archness have always been in 





One of the many beautifully carved atreet doors on the Lange Marht 


lowing in the wake 
of the Reformation did not succeed in depriving these cheerful folk 
of the faculty to enjoy the traditional carnival plays and masquerades. 
‘To make merry was inherent in their blood, Even to this day the 
Langeasse and the Lange Markt which one might describe as Danzig’s 
forecourt reflect a festive spirit; festive isthe character ofalltheold patrician. 
houses with their broad flights of stairs and handrails bearing elaborate 


the line of the Danzig people. Even Puri 











‘ornamentations in wrought iron work and stone, their roomy terraces in 


front of the street doors, their lobbies, glass-roofed inner courts, and state 








apartments. No one who visits the Uphagenhaus will come away un 





rested by the grace and cheerfulness of the whole acheme. Again and. 








lays 





‘again when visiting Danzig, 1 am deeply impresued, just 4s 
‘of my childhood, with the tingling sensation of the strange atmosphere 
pervading this city and its lanes grown gray with aye. ‘There exit 
report by an observant foreign traveller on Danzig in the bareaqie 









period. The French Legation secretary M. Cha 
Danzig in 1685, delegated by Cardinal Richelieu 
Polish peace negotiations. What he has to say in his La 
his stay at Danzig and his impressions of the city reads 





day, so little has the o 





exactly as if it were writte 
the city changed in spite of all modern alterations, ‘The imposing 


export trade of the city startled the French timber, leathor, 





amber and many other kinds of goods were being exported. He was struck 





by the great number of fine fountains which were to be seen everywhere 








jn the streets and squares as well a in the courtyards of priv 
Striking and strange to him were the terraces in front of the street doo 
accessible by a flight of stairs, with their loors of polished stone. ‘The 
street doors were beautifully carved and displayed emble 








carved upon them. On entering these patrician residences one came into 


a lobby decorated with stucco facings, pictures and carvings, panelled 





‘ceilings, chandeliers, and the heads of stags. It led into a hall of exceptional 





‘dimensions. On the Lange Markt stood the Artushof, with its fine collec 





‘of medieval pictures and choice woodcatvings, among them the seulptured 
figures of the archangel Michael, of St. Christopher, and St, Sebastian 


flbo of Mercury, Bacchus, and Diana with her nymphs. “Had Ariostus 





‘ever paid a visit to Prussia I would be prepared to take it for granted that 
the design of this temple was his work,” said the enthusiastic Frenchman, 

In the days of my childhood Langfuhr and Oliva, to-day suburbs of 
Dantig, were villages situated far outside the gates of the city and not 


cesily accessible to the tourist 











PRIN 
‘amas SVAN NY) 


i 








On the eve of St, John’s the festival of the summer soltlee W 
held in Langfuhr according to ancient Danzig custom, Youn anil ok 
proceeded to Jischkental, a pretty wooded valley outside (he yates 






the city, making a charming setting for the green playin field on whieh 
the fe 


Danzig's old buildings, the charm of its churches, g 


wal took place. It is a well known fact that the bewity of 








van he 
ape, Prom, 
th, the beech clad crests and eminences of the Urallta 


with age, is almost surpassed by the beauty « 





abundance of attractions offered by the amen 





west and 





ridge stretch down to within a few miles of the fine ereseont of th Hh 





Baltic's coast line. ‘The imposing Vistula river and ith ti 


Mottlau, the waters of which form the actual harbour for 





vessels, separate the area on which Danzig stands on 





ow country which reminds one of the Netherland 





‘east from the 


In a rare combination, woods, hilly country, lowlands, and the oh 





encircle the ancient city with its many spires and towers. La 





the west that dominate 





the scene from one of the h 





the Bischofsberg or the Hagelsberg, for instance, once impregnable 








holds in the system of fortifeations round the city, 





bbchind the roofs of the town and the masts which rs 








the ships in the harbour thatthe deep luc stretch of the Baltic appears. 
Thuringia is next door to Holland — in its variety and contra 


almost improbable composition such as is 








nly rarely to be found in 
‘old German 
however, done by the hand of Nature itself. 





the late medieval landscapes of 





inthis instance, 








of wooded 
ils, and these hills are the landmark which reminds us of ‘Thuringia 


For some distance the coast line is accompanied by an 





Many ravines and valleys intersect this range and give life to just a 


any brooks and small water courses which fall into the sea. Jsachken- 

tal near Langfuhr, too, is one of those opening valleys which ran from 

the range of hills down to the sea. ‘This is the locality where in the days 
d back to the times of Eberhard and Konsta 


(about the year 1520) the above mentioned festival of the 














Was celebrated by a merry company in which all ages, all ranks and con 


Citions of the inhabitants of the city All the time honoured 





popular amusements, frolies, pranks, sports were held on the 


szreen playing field under the ol 





+ that surrounded it, Thousands came 





‘out from the city to watch the fun and the mirth and join in it. And 





when the glowing orb of the midsummer sun was slowly sctting behind 


the tree clad hills to the west, the first Mid-Summer Night's fren be 





in to flare up like torches in the summer night. And every time T see 





the curtain rise on the scene 





the Meistersingers! mead near Norn. 
berg, my mind urns back 
to that time honoured fest 
val of the summer solstice 
at Jischkental 

14 accompan. 





reat achievements 








and great events have taken 





place, since I visited Zoppot 





and ite beach for the first 
ago.” With its numerous 
fi 


dwellings comisting of a 





rermen’s huts, those tiny 
srroundoor only —from the 





lately into the living room 





‘withfishing-netshungout 











everywhere, it reminded me very vividly of the ramshakle fishingesiflagy 


such as Zoppot was only a short while ago I shall never fi 





tet se folly 
when, immediately on leaving the train, the salty sea breese filled iy 
Ings 








ind_my mind with a happy presentiment of the wonderh of tl 





seaside. Already on approaching 





we coast I had been observing with 
‘emotion how behind the brilliant white of the beach th 


range of the wond 











ful blue of the sea extended rising and widen 


nA hounds 


into an immense purplish blue dame on the hori 











longing filled my youthful mind, but —then—my feet trod the white 
sand of the beach, silvery wavelets were rolling up and wetting. my 
shoes, a never ending, unremitting sippling, swishing, and. foaming 


scemed to 0 on across the white sands, But throu 





h the soft whispering 


" 


and hushed murmuring ofthe wide range of the opalescent waters it se 
to-me that I could hear, mighty and undisturbed and 


of the sea. And that small white cloud on the horiaon, was it the s 


ed 


rg the breathing 








ofa 





boat nearing the coast from an unknown port, oF yrs it the first sign of 
‘2 coming storm that would soon stir the quiet sea to a w 





secthing, 
threatening mass of water? Over there, amidst the waste of waters, on 
Hels far stretching, narrow chain of downs, a few red tiled roofs stood 
‘out brightly under the rays of the setting sun, for a short _moment 
‘only-then the whole world sank back gray and dead, as if extinguished 
for ever. ahrwasser, where the Vistula falls into the sea, the 








ntermittent flash of the lighthouse was wandering ghost-like over the 


slumbering 








Max Halbe 











Dansig 


city of immense churches, of highly decorative towers and pinnacles, 
‘of houses with low stone porches and ornamental balustrades, of a snipe 
and unaffected manner. 

‘The Mottlau flows in two branches through the heart af analy abil 
Ne 
double waterway, you may easly visualize the anc mercial ony 
of the city. Lining these busy arteries of water-borne traffl are Il 
abled warehouses, grain clevators and other structures that ser it 
carrying trade of the port, al of them patriarchs of thet calling, Parallel 
fone side of the stream runs a stone quay entirely given over 10 Kooi 
and pedestrians. On one hand lies the river like a narrow arm of the 9h 
‘on the other a solid row of buildings which leap the intersecting. sue 
on archways, so that every 1 


if, today, you stand on any one of the several bridges whieh 4p 























oughfare term 














Along 
where 








the Crane Tower, a 
the walk in such a way that it 


alongside the quay. At the en: 










which, in the morning 








are moored at the quayside and on 
pavement adjoining, stalls are erected and men at 
baskets of provender, c 








0 to speak, for in tanks of water there are live fish, squirming 


tiny crustaceans which are offered by the handful. Mest, vege 





aa 








d with their market baskets, Whig 









ing 


slways apparently getting their m: 


nd, buying, chattering andl 





y's worth, The placid Mottlau it at 















cored in the stream or swung alo the quay. Among th 





nemen, ssl 








ie by way proad Vist 
sin in the heart of th 


xd from storms and preying enemies an 





merchants, it i small wonder that, in ¢ 


mportant link in the chain of coastal metropol 















families had their homes, ‘The 


the Beichlige, richly fashioned stone steps and landings or “stoops 





where the occupants enjoyed the open air in the cool of the summer 


. ‘These stone porches, which thrust themselves irre 








sidewalks, possess wrought-iron balu- 





the cobble paved streets devoid 











anite, carved stone pediments 








they are redolent of the golden days of the city and are sufficient to carry 





you back in imagination to Hanseatic times. There is litle color, however, 





xcept the pigment of rich gabled facade and decorative landing 





‘The great, gaunt churches of mellow old brick and the secular building 
bearing the patina of age are equally « part of Danaig’s engaging persona 
the surrounding £0 


lity. Soaring abo ps, their towers and pinnacles 





fase into a medley of blending harmony. Of these edifices the most 
dominating is St, Mary's Church which raises its massive shoulders t 


such ineredible heights that it is visible f 





town. Standing under its walls and looking up 





8 immense cathedral 
like vaulting you marvel at the magnificent conception of the ancient 
builders, Founded in 1348 and enlarged in the following century, during 


which Danaig reached the peak of its prosperity, itis a striking ex 





ff the Gothic Hallenhirche, the most eminent, indeed, in the Baltic 





provinces. Its exterior of brick is simple, unadorned and almost brutal 


in its severity, but its massive tower, rising nearly two hundred and fifty 





feet in the ai, and its ten slender turrets surmounting the gables, trans 


form it into a thing of beauty, The interior of St. Mary's contains many 





treasures from early times but none 20 notable ss Memling’s “Last 
Judgment.” A large altarpiece with wings, this magnificent painting 





spted on its 
‘way from Sluys to England in 1478 during the Wars of the Roses. Sent 
fon a Florentine galley as a gift to the Medici in Italy by Angelo Tanti 
their 





ant at Bruges, i¢ was captured by the “Peter of Danzig, which 





‘went out with letters of marque, and earried by it ro the northern metr 









polis. This was not to be the last adven 





of Metaling’s masterpiece 
ie Wars, 


od in 1816. 


for, when Danaig was taken by the French during the Napolé 


it was seized and sent off to Paris in 1807, only to be retu 





If you have the energy to mount the tower of this church, which has 





as many steps as there are days in the year, you will be rewarded by 








1 view of the town and the broad plain of the V 





a otherwite possible 








The historic Rathaus, begun in 1 her building which eontei- 






butes generously to the richne skyline, Situated on wha 


remendows pile 


Marienbrche 











is still the principal thoroughfare of the city, its slender tower, graced 

iy three hundred feet 
above its surroundings, can be seen throughout the lenght of the street 
"The flaunting splendor of its height was in keeping with the ascending 
power of the city and it was with a great sense of pride that the ambitious 
burghers of the day erected it as a symbol of their commercial supremacy. 


by corner turrets and a delicate spire soaring nea 





Across the Lange Markt from the Rathaus we discovered a dealer in 
‘old maps. Attracted by a venerable specimen in the window of the art 


shop, we found within a splendid collect om old 








monastic volumes and drawn from the archives of geographical ibraries 

‘maps of Europe, Asia and America, It seemed strange to find rare 
‘maps of the new world in this remote municipality, yet there was a singular 
appropriateness in finding them in such an ancient trading centre—maps 
With strange imaginative portrayals of the far American and Canadian 





wests, the boundaries of which 





being at the time of publication un- 
discovered lands, trailed away into terra incognita; maps of the early 
[American colonies and territories in the centre and far west out of all 
proportion to their now known size; sixteenth-cent 





‘maps of Europe 





tmbellished with decorative eartouches; maps of cities as they might 


appear if photographed from 





n aeroplane. These cost us but a fraction 
of their price at home and with a round baker's dozen of them under our 
rms, we departed in « happy state of mind with such enduring mementos 
of our visit to this city of the centuries. 





Other churches and public buildings of the same period, of equal 

severity of line, ofa like mellowness of ruddy brick and touch of liveliness 

of tower, carry out the delightful sense of sprightly age and spirit of the 
h with which Dansig is invested 

1 do some of the more richly quaint thoroughfares of the southerly 

cities but all of them are redolent of the spirit of a 

treat, ‘Two of these streets attained fame through ih 





Every street does not charm the 








y that once sas 
who, 
abriel 











were born there, for Danzig in 1688 witnessed the nativity of 





Fahrenheit, whose thermometer is used in the English-speaking countries, 
but, strangely enough, not in Germany or elsewhere; and of Schopen 
hauer, the distinguished philosopher, almost exactly a century late. 


Robert Medill McBride, 
from *Torens and People of Modern Germans 
‘New York 2933. 








THE HISTORIC RATHAUS 























Tir is « fabulous beautiful town. T saw it first under a mantle of new 
fallen snow, by moonlight. ‘The tremendous pile of the Mazin 


lowered above turrets and roofs; the endlessly successive, intertwining 





rhe 


fables were trimmed in glinting pallor; and when the neat descriptive 
phrase of an English friend pointed out now this, now that, seat of 
antique glory, it seemed as if the romantic shade of Kenelm Henry 
Digby had beckoned me (oho loved him in my youth) to some romantic 
Mércheweald in tune with his own unvordly soul. By day, however, 
the city is mundane enough, Its smelly, erane-dotted, intricate harbor 
is still host to many ships; its newer districts are proof of how the indus 
trial and social bow has been drawn taut since the War. And when one 











had likewise visited old Oliva (where 1 
O'Rourke, entertained us with rare 





‘organ rumble for us) and Zoppot (where thous 
time), it isan unforgettable visit which adds itself to the mo 
‘of remembered scenes 

This proud old Hans 
cone period of 






s history it recognized the suze 





Tn few places on earth are the ethnological records more complete, the 


ancient yild registers with their obviously ‘Teutonic names having bed 





preserved from times antedating even the eagerness of Tudor ki 


eodwill of Danzig. 





secure the commercial 





from “The Germans”, New York 14 





a) 


Treasures in the Churd of St. Mary 


HE historic old cathedral of St. Mary's, the Marienkirche of Danzig 
harbors a treasurewhich far and away surpasses everything that is preserved 





today in the store-chambers of other cathedrals or in the showea 





big collections, ‘These are the vestments and altar cloths of matchle 





brocade from China, Asia, and Italy, products of the period when the 





art of silk weaving was at its highest in the fourteenth ar 











and a variety that are not to be found anywhere else 








he state of preservation of these remarkable pieces is so extraordinarily 











1d that it is difficult to believe that some five or six hundred years 
have gone by since they were manufactured, Mere words cannot describ 
the loveliness of the texture, the brilliant colors, the sheen of the silk 

the gleaming gold of these beautiful things, 
There is, for example, one piece of brocade of black silk and gold. Th 
pattern shows ring - lik 





and spaced as in aco 








ces that may still be 
found in the treasure cham 
bers of Nara, and among 
China and Japan. Thi 


China, was designed for 


the court of an Bxypti 
prince, and is a proof of 
he lively trade which joined 





the Par East with the lands 
fon the Mediterranean by 





of Central Asia, about the 


beginning of the fourteenth 





The influence of the 
Chinese weaver's art upon 


the deve of silk 








weaving in the West is of 


more significance than the 
fact of silk being imported 
from China, ‘The Islamic 
weaving of Nearer Asia, of 
which the Marienkirche 





examples un 
equalled for richness and 


preservation, is completely 





dominated by Chinese in 
fluence. In the lands of the 






under Islamic rule, and 
especially in Sicily and 


Spain, new founts of this 





Islamic textile art came into 


being, spreading thence in 





the beginning of the four 
teenth century to the Italian 
mainland where, particular 
yin the town of Lucca in 


Tuscany, the art flourished 





10 a degree that has never 
since been surpassed. 
TThe fourtcenth-century brocades of Lucea are the most costly example 


of the weaver's art of all time, ‘The Marienkitche treasury contains oVer 





fifty copes and chasubles of this Liicea damask and brocade, 





than in all the churches and museums of Italy put together i 
merchants evidently brought back from their travels the costient they could 
nd, and piously presented these gifts to the church of their native 1 





‘The embroideries that decorate the vestments show also the conneetions 





ratheastern Germany, where at the 





between Danzig, and Hof 


Charles IV in Prague, a new centre of German art had formed, ‘Phere sit 





many specimens of embroidery pictures of quite exceptional quality {ra 





Bohemia and Sil 





und a number of pieces that were worked in Ki 


which also testify to the close relations between that country and Da 





In Danzig itself the art of embroidery flourished apace, and valuable 
examples have found favor abroad, In the treasury of the cathedral 

h 
of Danaig 





Upsala and in other Swedish churches are preserved a number 








vestments embellished with Danzig embroidery. ‘The ma 





Cmbroidery have also had a considerable influence on the embn 








art of 
Yestments, and 0 on, of Danzig embroidery preserved in the Marien 
Kirche itself, show the high standard attained in this art 

Actually, the pieces preserved cover a period of one hundred and fifty 





jockholm, ‘The large number of altar covers, chalice cloths, mass 





years, from about 1350 until around 1500, About one-third of the whole 
collection is on exhibition, and the remainder is to be given the worthicst 
1g when the work on the restoration of the cathedral itself 
has been completed 


Whoever enters that dim hall in the muscum today, where only the 


possible sett 





colors and the gold of these ancient vestments shine forth, comes under 
the unique spell of these rare and wonderful objects. Yet these costly 


tissues are not only pleasing to the eye, nor are they exciting only to the 





artist and the hi 





in. Rather is it that everyone beholding them must 
tense the painstaking labor of love which inspired the designers, sitchen 
and weavers of those far-off days, and which is so vividly apparent stil 
after all these centuries Wolter Mannovesky 

from “The American-German Review, Philadelphia 


Dansig’s Scientific Tradition 


‘Wirt its weatth of towers and churches Danzig offers to the exe of the 
visitor the charming sight of a medieval Hanseatic town displaying atthe 


same ain measure the attractions of a rea 








ea port with, 
All the bustle of industrial life, But it offers still a third characteristic sight 
Which is, however, not so familiar to the world at large, for Danzig is or 





of the most important and most active towns of learning in Eastern Ger- 





nas well as of foreign 





many, ‘The presence of great mumbers of Germ 
students lends a special touch of freshness ane open-mindedness to the 
social and cultural life of the town, 

Danzig boasts of three academies: a Technical Academy, an Academy 
of Medicine and a Teachers’ Training, Institute. The centre of academic 
life is the Technical Academy whi 
students. Itis a very many-sided institution the functions of which go far 





is being frequented by about 1200 


beyond those of other technical academies and it has the most modern and 
jpment and appliances. The following branches of 
science are represented: general science, architecture, engineering, ship~ 
building, electricey, and mathematics in all their branches. ‘There are 
special courses in economics and agriculture. ‘The Academy was founded 
fat the beginning of the century s0 as to act as a centre of learning in the 





most complete eq 





province of West-Prussia and enjoys a world-wide reputation. In organic 





boration with the authorities of the Free City it has extended and 





adapted its organisation to provide courses and lectures for the Mth 
bers of the worki 





But above all, the great and first aim of the Academy is not to be of 


subordinate importance to any 





ther similar institution in the general 


sphere of technical education and research, 








‘The Academy of Medicine works hand in hand with the munie 


clinic hospitals and has made good progress especially within the Jai 






years which applies likewise to the Teachers’ Training Lnstitute; Heside 
cstablishd 
in Danzig which can show good results, steady development and advan 


quite a number of other acientifie institutions and societies a 





in the field of natural science, history of the fine arts, and presi 





The town itself is, s0 to speak, a large open-air exhibition of w grt shay 





fine works of art and has, in addition, a number of excellent sagen 40 


collections shibs 





n which fine specimens of art and objects of science 





ited in a skilful and charming manner which shows them off not sa vith 








as object snc 





of display than as objects of life. A number of the old ¢ 
hold in their “Tresor” also priceless gems of art and art industrial 
Danzig’s scientific institutions are of old standing. In 1008 
Ihademische Gymnasium was founded in which philosophy, med 
theology were taught. ‘This institution had for quite a time the eharaeter 








of a university and great was the number of illustrious names an 





teachers and students. Nobody who Mention must be made also of 








faits Danzig today will ev Danzig geographer Philipp 





























the sight of the ancient astronomical liver whose work | Germam 
observatory which towers since ages tiqua was printed in Leyden in 
‘on the top of the building of the S 11, and from among the many 
ciety of Natural Science. The mun’ istorians of this city so proud 
cipal library vith its fine treasures " ce of its traditions 
of books and manuscripts gives part he writer Reinhold Curike with 
ccular evidence of the learned cha- Description of the 
racter and the scientific traditic Dang? guianad is 
the town. One finds here the prized imaterdam in 1088, of which 
and cherished collections of scholars Charles Sarolea wre 
fof a bygone age which are ao . “Ie is an iustrated 
criterion ofthe high degree of appre ff the town printed in 








and cultural work and achievemen reveal that Danzig. in its tradi 





4. Here, in the municipal I nits institutions, and in its very architecture, had retained its purely Gi 











vcd by age the portraits of great scholars, their heads adorned! wit in character when the city had long ceased to belong tothe Hansa Lene 
Tn a 
fer there, for instance, a splendid oil: because Georg Forster, the great 
i 


Tife the most enthus ne Danzig country. The latter stated in advanced years that Ie tejareil 









traits of men whose names stil are of 





full bottomed sigs, the p mn account the 18th and 10h eenturie! 





repute today: on that frst canvas o world traveller, an snpher 





(15971658), in stiff Spanish rufl Arthur Schop 





painting, the porteait of Martin Op 
1d 


yet and m 








at his time 





of elegant ease, a man of the w 





‘of letters who, three hundred + absolute philosophic veracity and inflexible 





astically praised German p aM 








years age, dedicated one of the most important early German poem that commercial honesty and integrity which his ancestors had deve 











the ballad of St. Anno, to the President of the Danzig Senate and edited n - renerations in their eapacity as Danzig serch 
the work in Danzig, thus ushering in the daven of a new era of our know And what, now, is the moral we may draw from «he incident thit ih 
Tedge of the German middle axes. a formidable line of names of great scholars in neatly all spheres of sel 





And here, another portrit: resting his hand 0 strial globe, issued from the lim 





precincts of one single town in the Gerthan Kait 











doubt, a befitting attitude for a person at home on our own p ectua life and the scientific methods of Worle High 





sits before our eyes vail bere 





in the heavenly sphere of its brother planets, the ‘don old traditions. In its long history intelli 





aig, membe 





Johannes Hevelius (16111687), alderman ofthe city of Da ig has become an integral part of the German environment a i th 





1 of the foremost astronot 





of the Royal Society of London. He was ers se with political Danzig. And this powerful and wide 








Gf his time, recognized as an authority by his Dutch and English fellow which a few features only are ilustrated here, rest 





1 af th 
into a permanent state Af 
n 


is firmly embedded in the intelleciial 


le him to he absolute al 
his valuable 








in. What is develop 
instruments in a destructive fire maximum efficiency under the powerful impulses for work a 
<rlook Daniel Gabriel Fahrenheit (1085 1736), likewise a ment 


son of Danzig and member of the Royal Society of London, whose graduatio at 


istronomers who assisted him with gifts of money s0 as 








pursue his research work when he had lost the whole ely German 








Nor must we anatin 





Of the thermometer isn vogue in a great part ofthe civilized world today nd research in the German East 








3oppot 


Zorror on the Gul of Dans 


ful natural theatse projected 









forest that might be cut ot 
fame is spreading rapidly, due to an alche 
scepticism into enthi 

night with a tang 


wrote Hele 





A queer name 
an ineredible place 





Wimbledon, all in one 









baths with the mud and w 


Blue sky 
anda thickly-wooded. background, 























ry Tale. Its 


Margaret Harvey in 


A German Der 
























F the world-famous pi 


it has also held a “Waldo 
sein an open-air theat 














the Munich Stat 


iy for a “Ring of the Nibelung 





as there is in the tale of “Parviful,” Of tht 


Holy Grail 
The 


1m has been fitted with a revolving stage, and the 


al plat 





‘on it equal in ‘artistic importance th 




















Berlin and Munich State theatres at their best, and casily surpass al 
Wagnerian productions elsewhere with the exception of Bayreuth, 


‘The stage of Zoppot’s “Wald-Oper” accommodates « chorus of five 
hundred without any sense of crowding, besides the stage seen 











fs more natural scale than in the usual theatre, Its arena seats ten thous 





Here Merz has produced “Lohengrin” and “Parsifal.” "Phe ean) 
ductors were the two state opera conductors from Germany's two principal 






capital towns, Professor Robert Heger (well known to Se 
the Scottish Orchestra) from Berlin, and Karl ‘Tutein from M 
Singers, including Inger Karén, G8ta Ljungberg, and Sven Nils 


ul th 


Fepresent the best of the opera houses throughout Germany 





Metropolitan Opera House New York. 





There were alto fest 





1 concerts conducted by the composer HIN 





Pritzner, one including ouvervures and arias by Weber as well wy (hi 





bby Wagner, another devoted ent 





ly toPfitzner's own works, and symph 








concerts of classical and modern music in the Kurgarten, whicly st 





© concerts daily of light attractive music 











Danzig city stands on the left bank of the western 


south of its entrance into the Baltic, 253 miles north eat from 
«tributary of the Vistula 


Tis traversed by two branches of the Motta 
the city was first mentioned in the year 107 
troduced in Danzig. The church of St, Nicholas was 
of St 











fam of the Vistula, 4 miles 
by rai. 





In 1224 Teutonie law w 
erected in 1178 and building 





y's began in 1224. Tn 1909 the town came under the susctainty of 


the Order of the Teutonic Knights; it developed rapidly as 4 member of the 
tie League, and became not only the most notable place in the dominions 


of the order in Prus 





Jn 1466 Dansig became a free Hanseatic city with purely German admin 


stration, enjoying all the rights and pei 





protection retaining, however, full sovereignty i all 


» ut one of the most important of medieval commercial 








matters pertaining to trade 


tnd industry, foreign and military affairs. In this position Danzig enjoyed 


extensive privileges and absorbed almost the enti 





trade of Poland. The rights 


and privileges which Danzig granted to the Polish kings in return for their 


protection were, however, unimportant and strity li 


ited to the king’s person. 





Danzig stood prepared to entertain the kings within its walls for three dave 


‘year, to set aside a granary forthe storage of their 
annuity of two thousand Danzig guilders 


‘ain, and to allow thern an 

















In the year 1876 to 1577 Danzig protected its politica and eo 

dence against the encroaching tendencies of the Polish kin 
siege to the city. In the Swedish 

tood aloof and did mot help either of the belliete 





















In the year 1704 Danzig concluded an lance with Prussia, ‘The wenn 
Partition of Poland (1798) at length restored. Danziy to Prussia si 
From 1807 to 1813 Danzig w tnd inv 180 a a 







{9 Danzia’s destiny was grievously interfered with by 1 





‘of the Prawsian usin 


beavialnng 


of the Treaty of Versailles. Danzig was torn from Gertnany ait Mle aan 
the wish of its population—an independent frestate under the pralettion, 


the League of 





ions. The freestate was compelled to rant 10 Pol srl 


cconomie privileges: a customs union with Poland, surrender of tala 
to Poland, Polish postal administration inthe Danzig harbour, Poland teint 


Danzig in forcign policy. On the so-called “Westerpltte™ un area ut 
within Danzig territory, the Poles established a great munition dup, 
‘the Government of the Free City of Danzig has been Nation 
‘The city, which in 1400 had a population of 30,000, has today ab 
inhabitants. The total territory of the Free City, covering 1060 square 
is inhabited by over 40,000 people, 6 per cent of whom are German 














puted 
‘since 
ocialit 
0,000) 
ne, 





a 





The Treaty of Versailles 
' Section X1, Article 104 





The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake 10 new 








Treaty between the Polish Government and the Free City of Dana 








Free City, with the following objec 


ro effect the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig. within the Polis 





Customs Frontiers, and to establish a free area in the port 





free use and servien 





sways, docks, basins, wharves and other works within the 











stand the control and administration of the Vist 





silway aystem within the Free City, except sieht 





her railways as serve primarily the needs of the I 








telegraphic and teleph 








between Poland and the Port of Danzig 


4. ‘To enaure to Poland the right to develop and improve the wate 








ways, docks, basins, wharves, railways and other works unde 





communication mentioned in this Article, as well ax 10 nie 








purchase through appropiate processes such land a 


fas may be necessary for these purposes 


5. To provide against any discrimination within the Free City of Dandi 
mn 





to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other persons of I 
origin or speech: 


6. ‘To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake the eondWet 





of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig as well a the 





atic protection of citizens of that city when abroad. 





Dansig undee the Treaty 


[Tr sw mine of wordt nytt ifthe Germans of he wo the 

Ivete ever f0 renounce the comer of the Baltic coutland which re 
nviched by this noble city, its very stones would ery out apuinoe hoes 
Qn the other hand itis inevitable thatthe people of Danzig sill rong 
the old German lif and retaining the old German culture ced lane os 
they do, should keep their eyes ever turned eastward and westward et 
sling to the hope that their litle State will prove, in'» not ee dace 
future, the line that will jin again the veverd parts of the comecn 
fatherland 





‘on to the Olympian Four, that the 
‘bad deliberately obstructed the city’ 
Ton recott of tard for the interests of other Baltic ports. In April, 
X10, T heard this charge from the lis of President Wilsom, ae thie 
bad clearly impressed him. Replying to one of my arguments upainn 
pnexation by Poland, he said, “ Ob, but in the past Germany has neglected 
DPanzigy and the Poles intend to give ie new life and prosperity" (We 
{full ce later what sort of new lfe and prosperity the Poles are giving to 
Danzig.) When I refuted the accution of neglect he explained “I ean 
Qnly aay what my advisers tell me, My information is, of courve, second. 
hand”. How far the misrepresentation influenced the Allied Pore ig 
cutting Dansig out of Germany cannot be said, but itis still both rdiceled 
and resented locally to-day whenever recalled, 














Oa the other hand it isa fact beyond disproot that neither politically, 
Ricially, nor economically have Danzig and Poland anything in common 
Nevertheless, the Poles still contend that the city is theita by 
thirteen years ago Verssilles rejected the claim as unfounded. The oe 
Position of the population alone discredits it. In 1919 this was Gesmen 
to the extent of over 97 per cent, leaving under 8 per cent, for Poles and 
paler nationalities; and even now, after a considerable immigration of 
Polish labourers, which until recently Danzig had no right vo check, 
only 4 per cent. of the 407,000 inhabitants are Poles 














Nominally Danzig was converted into a Free State. Neverthelew, 
hardly any of the more important rights which formed the sheet-anchor 
‘of the city's power and pride in the past have been revived, Its relations 
‘with forcign States, its representation abroad, whether by envoys oF 
consuls, the protection of its nationals, and the determination, of 
‘customs policy and duties are all assigned to Poland. It cant 
contract a forcign loan without the Polish Government's consen 
‘on appeal to the High Commissioner a favourable decision is given, ‘Thy. 
injury done to Danzig by the refusal to it of independent fiscal power 
{in particular is, and always must be, insufferable, since 
the interests of the two States are for the most part diametrically oppo, 
Poland as an agricultural country wanting protection, and plen 
while to Danaig as a mercantile town free trading faction are 
breath of life, 

‘The Polish publicist Professor M. Makowski writes: “The Free City 
‘has not been created in the interest ofits inhabitants, but entirely in that 
of Poland,” and herein he unquestionably voices the general opinion wf 
his countrymen, 




















‘The mentality against which Danzig has to contend is well illustrated 
by words in which not long ago the Polish Professor named above claimed 
to define the duty of Poland to the Free State as “the mandatory df the 
League of Nations,” which it certainly is not. “Poland,” his saldy is 
‘Vis-hovis foreign Powers exclusively responsible for everything that taken 
Place on Danzig territory; if, therefore, the representative, ths Mai oF 
8 national of « foreign State is insulted, or suffers any kind of injury, 
demand for reparation must be presented to the Polish Gavesnmelt, 
which must thereupon give satisfaction.” It is probable that it mW\ih 
‘cccurred to the Polish professor that such words must bv offensive tu thi 
neighbouring sovereign State, and therein lies the tragedy of th rlitlons 
‘between the two peoples. The Poles do not try to understand the feliity 
‘of others. For them Danzig isan inconvenience, an impediment, ays elt 

they fecl it and they continually say it, As for the eventuality of foelih 
Powers ever having cause to seek satisfaction because of Danai’s WHO 
doing, no danger to European harmony lies in that direction, Ih all 
egotiations and dealings with foreign States, whith the single except 
‘of Poland, not once from 1920 to the present time has the subjeet Wen 
4 grievance on cither side. 




















1k would occupy too much space to deal adequately with the economic 
«fleets for Danzig of the partition of Eastern Germany in 1920, and only 
4 few leading facts can be stated. A Warsaw newspaper not long ago 
Published a cartoon representing Poland as a wide-spreading, luxuriant 
tree with a gardener in the act of cutting off a rotten branch labelled 
There was supposed to be humour in the picture, but if a jest 
it was a cruel one, Formerly Danzig occupied a highly dignified postion 
as the metropolis of West Prussia, and the focus of its administrative, 
cultural, and economic life. As a Free City ie till retains a position of unique 
importance, but there has been a complete reorientation ofits relationships, 
since the major part of the old province is now foreign land to it 

















‘The great cause of anxiety is the Gdingen (in Polish Gdynia) harbour 
Droject. A dozen years ago Gdingen was still a sleepy litle village contal 

4 few hundred families, engaged for the most part in fishing and small. 
scale agriculture, To-day it is a seaport town in embeyo with already a 
Population estimated at between 30,000 and 40,000. Hills protect the har. 
hour from the strong westerly winds, and there is a fine stretch of flat 
beach, Ax planned the port is a great commercial undertaking, but also 
' kreat national act of faith, and to pretend to belitle it would be pointless 
4s well as ungenerous. Beyun in 1924, it has been brought to ite present 
Stage of development mainly by French, Dutch, and Danish engineers 
tnd contractors, backed by American and French financiers. 














‘That “the sword of Gdingen” 





the port has been called, is intended 
4s a threat to the old Hanseatic city is frankly avowed by Polish writers 
Who are accepted as authoritative spokesmen of national policy. Utterances 
like the following might be multiplied indefinitely: 

“Our own harbour strengthens our position in Danzig, and will allow 
‘us when necessary to boycott Danzig by diverting our trade to Gdingen.” 


ister-President, M. Wojciechowski, put the matter 
bluntly when he sad, “The grass must grow in the strets of Danzig and 
‘then it will give in”. Ie is, indeed, a common boast among the Poles that 
Danzig cannot hope to continue permanently as a self-contained unit, 
fand that as such it would eventually die. Whether that be so of not, | am 
convinced that the people of that ancient and dignified city would rather 
see it decline and succumb in proud and honourable independence than 
survive and prosper as a Polish satrapy. 












A former Polish Mi 
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Unfortunately there are other and worse features of Gdingen which 
cannot be viewed without anxious questioning as to what they. might 
‘mean at some future time. 

Several years ago a Polish writer spoke of Gdingen as “the symbol 
‘of the will of the entire nation that Poland shall for ever keep watch on 
the Baltic Sea”. Improving on this, a Polish general, later a Minister of 
‘State, declared: “To possess the Baltic is not enough: itis necessity 
‘make this sea a new source of political and economic expansion for the 
Polish State. That can be done only by the Polish mereantile marine at 
avy”. Chauvinist sentiments of this kind are constantly being publi 
svowed by responsible men as serious expressions of national poliey, 
and they are extremely: dangerous, 

Even in the schools to-day the children are systematically taught that 
the Baltic is a Polish sea. It is true that a struggle for that dominion Was 
‘waxed in past centuries, and that the navies of the Teutonic Onde thy 
Hansa, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, France, and Germany all 
took part in it at one time or another; but Polish ambitions in that divwetion 
never had the least chance of success. More than once its king succeded 
in gaining a foothold on the Baltic coast, but sooner or later they wird 
compelled to withdraw ayain inland. 











No factor in the life of Europe to-day offers so grave andl certuih till 
to peace as the Corridor, which euts Germany into two parts sl sent 
Danzig, one ofthe most German of cites, from the fatherland. Cah Kuo 
afford to ignore this menace and allow matters to drift? So to du woul 
bbe tantamount to inviting and hastening catastrophe, for instoad of ie 
Proving, the conditions in the Corridor, after and because of vet (Welle 
years of Polish occupation, are steadily becoming worse, 
Fs # 
As Bismarck once said Germany can be to Poland “either 
friend or a good enemy”, With nearly one third of 




























tons, but those who sce the danger of carrying the follies of (hi 
European political system, which collapsed under the strain of wary 
the new and still unstable order. 





Willian 11, Dawson, 
from “Germans sinder the Brats 





Landon 1994. 
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Alice in Wonderland Geography 


AWr tase 1 had reached my furthest destination, East Prussia and her 
two frontiers with Poland: frontiers Tying only a few miles apart, with 
one of the most important and historic seaports of the world, Danzig, 
and another great seaport Gaya, builtin the last eight year, lying within 
this narrow belt, 

T knew, for I was present at the signing of the Treaty of Verses, 
that this extraordinary piece of Alice in Wonderland geography was a 
product of the brain of Woodrow Wikon, then President of the United 

Te acemed to me then and I said s0 at the time, that 
{his particular solution ofthe problem of finding revived Poland an access 
to the sea was so bizarre that it could not be justified; but 1 had fitle 
authority in the Britsh Delegation, representing, 1 did, only the Aie 
interests of thi country in the making of the Peace. Of course, the Danzig 
arrangement was a compromise, President Wikon's plan was to hand 
‘over the whole of East Prusia to the Poles, This would have meant that 
Germany would have surrendered to a newly created State almost the 
most histori territory within her ancien borders; famous eastls, glorious 
‘churches, historic families, who have left their mark in every country in 
Europe, above all a sturdy and romantic race of seamen, forester 
herdsmen, farmers, who through the centuries had been steadfast in 
Vietory oF defeat, but akvays valiant in battle 








ates of Ameri 




















Everyone in East Prussia believes and says that it was Mr. Lloyd Geonre 
‘who refused to accept this solution, Monsieur Clemenceau was not 
interested, Signor Orlando did not cate, President Wilson insisted, 
Mr. Lloyd George said “no”. 1 have no doubt that this belie of the 
inhabitants of East Prussia is wellfounded and that the English Prime 
Minister saved Europe from a folly which would have altered world 
history and probably have plunged Europe in chaos. 

(On the eastern side ofthe narrow corridor, which separates the rest of 
Germany from the provinces of East and West Prusia, lies the Free State 
of Dana, administered by a High Commissioner appointed by the League 
of Nations and paid as regards himself, his staff and his house by the 
League. This Free State is a minute territory, about the size of a small 
English county, with glorious, historie Danzig as its capital. The mighty 
Vistula runs by. In olden days Danzig and the Vistula were a prize con~ 
tested for between Poles and Germans. For centuries it was German under 
the aegis of the Teutonic Knights, whose castles stil survive. Then the 
King of Poland wrested supremacy, wholly or partially. For the last two 
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I make no apology for cri the present arrangement, Byeryon 


‘concerned knows full well that it cannot last. 


We drove down to the tributary of the Vistula which rans throuth 
Danzig and boarded the President's launch, a smart lite vessel with thes 
men in uniform. We proceeded very slowly down the famous water 
the old granarcs ail standing as they were three hundred years wg af 
sill used the great erane four hundred years old worked by manpower ant 
sill found useful for lifting the masts of small vessels; the modern ship 
building yard, where some of Germany's greatest liners were built ad 
afer afew miles tothe Vistula, One of my companions said biterly: This 
is one ofthe world’s greatest waterways; i is internationale and 400 
‘uined,”‘That an immense volume of trade has been lst there isn doubt 
bout how far the League of Nations is qualified to manage the great Katoany 
1 do not know. It would seem to me that the plan isnot ikely to work well 

‘As you go down the main channel of the called "the dea 
Vistula” because a large portion of the volume ofthe seat rier has buen 
diverted to the entrance of the Baltic tothe eastward, you pass on your 
starboard, of right bank, large earth works looking like a fort, "Phi 
the depbt for munitions of war granted to Poland by the ‘Treaty of Nate 
salle, [asked if twas being used and was informed, “Ohyes very nna 
T asked again whether i would not be more convenient to Jal munitions 
snd explosives atthe purely Polish port of Gdynia Twas tokl mi fry 
‘id not want too much explosive near their great, ew harbour AINE 
‘ve paned the munition depét to the well-buoyed entrance to the Halle: 

1s was a bright, sunny afternoon with a fresh northerly breed fn ah 
clear light we had a wonderful panorama of the Bay of Danis 1 (hi 
Jef, as we steamed slowly out tose, was the passenger port of Zappa TOM 
miles away; then two oF three miles of mare or lest open county, With 
villas dotted about and then, less than cight miles away from Whar Wi 
‘rere, the imposing new port of Gaynia (Pais teritory) 

Wondering greatly sha the Treaty of Vervalles could have p 
such an extraordinary duplication of energy, Handed drove tothe exe 
scrodrome, met my son Patrick who had flown from England to jl | 
ad 20 to dinner atone of the huge hotels at Zoppot 

Lard Maststne, 


Mayflocer seeks the Trath (Auf der Suche nach der Wabi hilly 
“Deutache Verlapuamtalt, Stuttgart 199.) 
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American, 
sSnglish and other foreign statements 
on the Polish Corrivor and Dansig 
he only real interest of France in-Poland is in weskening Germany 
by giving Poland territory to which she has no right 


Woodrow Wilton, April 7, 1929 
(ee Baker: Weodrine Wilton, Landon 19 








First of all the frontiers of Upper Silesia and of the Polish Corridor 
ied. The present peace in Europe is the peace of brutal 
William E, Borah 





"The men who made the peace treaties created a much worse Alsace 
Lorraine to the east of Germany in the Corridor that separates East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany . . . It would have paid Germany to 
cede back Alsace and Lorraine before 1914. It might be just as far-sighted 
for Poland to surrender of modify the Corridor. She can live well without 
it, She may not be able to survive because of it. Harry Elmer Barnes. 








‘A further geave source of friction between Poland and Danzig hax 
been the question of effective storage and control of war material exported 
fr imported through Danzig from Poland. ‘The League Council frst 
considered the problem early in 1921, In 1924 it accepted the recom- 
rmendation of a neutral commission of inquiry that the Westerplatte 
peninsula, lying at the right of the mouth of the Vistula just across from 
the Danzig free harbor, be turned over to Poland for a munitions dump. 
‘The expente of constructing a harbor basin, docks, buildings, ete. was 
to be shared equally by the Polish and Danzig Governments 

"Though Poland alone is responsible for compensation for injury or 
damage in case of an explosion, the Danzigers naturally do not wish 
their free harbor to be blown up. Nor do they sce any justification for 
the fact that they have had to bear half the building cost of the Wester- 
platte facilities constructed for the sole use of the Poles 

Furthermore, the fact that the Poles are building a large harbor and 
naval base of their own at Gdynia on the Baltic causes the Danzigers 0 
inquire why the munitions dump was not located there. The Wester- 
platte peninsula was previously Danzig’s most popular swimming resort 
and its loss is felt by all sections of the population. 
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‘The very existence of the Corridor is an affront to Germany. What 

will the mew generation say to their fathers tolerating such indignity? 
Emil Lengyel, 

“The Cauldron Boils", New York, 1932: 


Only someone who is totally unfamiliar with German history: 
totally impervious to one of the main streams of German thought, which 
a lost war and a half-hearted revolution have not eliminated, can believe 
that in the long run Germany will accept without resistance the prese 

arrangement in the east. East Prussia, separated from the rest of the Reith, 
by a narrow strip of Polish territory, prohibited from fortifying hers 
by the military clauses of the Treaty of Versilles, economically impovei 

ished and subject to @ systematic campaign of economic and cultural 
penetration by the renaissant and rapidly multiplying Poles, isin extremit, 












Eastern Prussia, say Germans, will be abandoned by Germany when 

United States abandons to aliens the New England of Concord anil 
Emerson, the Mount Vernon of Washington or the Menticello of Jefferson, 

Foreigners who know Germany best realize this. The late Marshal Foch 
forecast shortly before his death that the Polish Corridor would be the 
scene of the next war. Viscount d’Abernon, for years after the war British 
Ambassador in Berlin, and one of the keenest and most intelligent observer 
of the German situation, wrote: “The Polish Corridor is the danger spit 
of Europe’ 

[And the Germans themselves have been quite open in their repudiation 
‘of the present arrangement, Even at the one moment since the Wat whet 
Europe seemed headed for peace and understanding —at Locarno, whet 

Germany voluntarily relinquished in perpetuity any claim 1 Aluiies 
Lorraine and agreed to guarantee with her ovn forces the fronticr drawn 
in the west by the Treaty of Versailles Germany refused to accept iit 
perpetuity the boundaries on the east, 




















Neither historical nor racial arguments are, to be sure, definitive: 
Historically, « renassant Mexico could claim the whole of Central aid 
‘Southern California, New Mexico, Arizona and ‘Texas. Yeti is unthinkable 
that the people of the United States would recognize this lain, Whatever 
the predominant race of the people ofthis area may be, say the Germans, 
German technic and industry, German eapital and German oraniiny, 
power made German Poland what it was and stil is "The Teutonic Knights 
built the great cities; modern Germans, since Frederick the Great, cleared 
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the rivers, buile the roads, developed agriculture, established schools and 
And it is impossible to wave this argument lightly aside. ‘That part of 
Poland formerly German is sharply distinguishable from the reat of 
Poland. In that part of Poland formerly Russian are Slavic sloppiness and 
aste, No physical features distinguish Western Poland from neighboring 
Prussia which once ruled it. There are the same trim villages, the same 
beautiful roads bordered by precise rows of trees—birches and willows 
and apple—the same small peasant holdings set in fruit gardens, the saene 
carefully fenced and tended fields, the same exquisite order and organi 
‘ation which give the German countryside a beauty all its own, 
Dorothy ‘Thompson 
fn “The Saturday Evening Post”, August 20, 192 

















Almost never do British or American critics of German and Polish 
Policies, in respect of the Corridor, attempt to translate these European 
‘asus into the political circumstances of theit own life. Thus Americans, 
who in the name of World peace, unhesitatingly demand Germano: 
Polish sacrifice in the matter of the Corridor, would be astounded at the 
‘mere sugyestion that the United States should cede New England to 








In German eyes to erect the Corridor with its Danzig attachment, 
necessarily took precisely the form of the project to carve out a Canadian 
Corridor along the Hudson and erect a New York Free State atthe southern 
‘extremity, would have in America. 

First of all, throughout all the regions turned over to Poland, there 
began avast emigration of Germans ... And on the heels ofthese emigrants, 
there followed in an even larger number of Slavic settlers... Month 
by month while the tonnage of Danzig remained stationary, that of Gdynia 
took on new proportions. ‘Thus in fact Germanism within Danzig is not 
only undergoing siege, but is actually in extremis, 

Frank H. Simonds, 
“Can Europe Keep the Peace?”, London, 1932, New York, 1934. 





‘The French controlled commission on Polish affairs succeeded in 
nducing the Conference to drive a Corridor between East Prussia and the 
body of the Reich, leaving East Prussia an island and in a very exposed 
situation indeed, It needs no military mind to see that this German terri 
tory is open to an eventual Polish attack from three sides. 

Frederick W. Kaltenbach, 
Self-determination 1929", London, 1998. 
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J cannot conceive any greater cause of future war than that the German 
People, who have certainly proved themselves one of the most vigorous 
and powerful races in the world, should be surrounded by a member of 
‘small states, many of them consisting of people who have never previously 
‘set up a stable government for themselves, but each of them containing, 
lange masses of Germans clamouring for reunion with their native land 
‘The proposal of the Polish Commission that we should place 2,100) 
Germans under the control of a people is of a different religion, 
and which has never proved its capacity for stable self-governme 
throughout its history must, in my judgment, lead sooner or later to 
yew war in the East of Europe 








Lloyd George, March 25, 1919, 
(ee Temperly: A History of the Pywce 
Conference, Landon 1920 34, il. VP) 





think we are building « house of sand, And in view of thee and 
‘many other considerations, I would revise the boundaries of Poland at 
Provisionally settled in the ‘Treaty, leave Upper Silesia and all real Germ 

territory to Germany, contract the boundatis of the Free City of Dans, 














and instead of placing her under the suzerainty of Poland as we prone 
doing, leave her under the suzerainty of Germany with an administration 
under the League of Nations. I think the two cardinal erromy in pulley 





of this Treaty are the long occupation of the Rhine, and the enlargement 
of Poland beyond anything which we had contemplated during. the Wit, 
‘These two errors are full of menace for the future peace of Europe, and 
urge that every means be taken to remove them before it is ton Ja 











General J.C. Smuts to Lloyd George, May’ 28, 1919, 
(ste Baker: Woodrow Wilton, London 19, el. HI). 


Now that Locarno has diminished danger on the German-tfvenah 
frontier, the Polish Corridor is the danger-spot in Europe. 


ord Edgar Vincent D'Abernon, Jamuiny 4 18h 


(tee “Diary ofan Ambassador, Lane, 
Netw “York, 1020 1941). 








Poland had to be put into the map of the new Burope. But this mu) 
has a very odd appearance, if one glances to the Baltic sea, One tealivey 
that Prussia has been divided into two parts. The territory suddenly oiten 
to an end and makes room for a small strip of Polish territory: on the 
‘other side of it there is asain Prussian territory, If you so and pry a Vist 
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to that small corner of Europe as I have done it, you will find that the 
frontier-line has been effected in detriment to the most elementary eco 
nomic considerations. Frederic C. Linfield, 

in the American periodical “Current History 








‘The figures could show that what is now known as the Polish Corridor 
‘was not “inhabited by indisputably Polish populations”. But even those 
Faures are only arrived at by means of an arbitrary calculation and by 
thrusting a wedge through German territory. There is no logical reason. 
‘why the population of Danaig in 1910 should not be included —— unless, 
indeed, it be a reason that such a procedure would be fatal to Polish con- 
tentions .,. Clearly the country was far from being indisputably Polish 
In reality Poland had! no need either of free access to the sea or of control 
of the Port of Danzig... Since then, however, Poland has herself furnished 
the proof that the Port of Danzig was not necessary for her industrial 
welfare; for she has proceeded to construct another harbour at « distance 
fof afew kilometres, and has entered into direct competition with Danzig « 
"he statesmen who at Veruilles suggested that Danzig was again being 
placed in the position which she had occupied between the middle of the 
fifteenth and the end of the eighteenth century went somewhat astray 
historically . . . Very different is the situation to-day, for now the Free 
City of Danzig is free only in name . .. The economic prosperity of East 
Prussia has been largely destroyed by severance from the rest of Germany. 
Tt may be taken for granted that a virile care of sixty five millions will 
not for ever passively consent to a wedge being driven through its te 
tory; anymore than the inkabitants of the United States would permi 
nada to extend through the middle of the State of Maine . . . ‘The in- 
habitants of Danzig are determined both to remain German and, one day, 
to be reunited to their mother-country. Tewtense Lyoe) 
“Bruits of Folly”, Landon, 1930. 























Danzig I found more German than Germany itself. German culture 
firmly stamped on nearly every building, the population is almost 
entirely German, and German nationalism is strons. 
EW, Polson Newman, 
‘Brivain and the Baltic”, London, 1930. 





If Poland does not show her need of Danzig by using it—and the 
building of Gdynia is a sign that she is determined to use it as little = 
possible—there is no further justification for the artificial separation of 
Danzig from the German State in the interest of Polish Commerce. 
‘Manchester Guardian”, April 28, 193. 
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No one can travel over that broad belt of land (Polish Corridor) whieh 
cuts Prussia into two portions, or stay in Danzig or in Bast Prussity 
Scthout arriving at the convietion that the present arrangement cannot 
be permanent. It is the result of a blunder by those who thought to solve 
2 political problem without taking account of human nature 

















‘The humiliation as well as the injury inflicted on Germany by this 
‘cruel and, ax I hope to show, unnecessary act of mutilation has put iran 
{ato the soul of her people. Let an Englishman imagine a great slice of 
‘our country similarly in alien occupation—say, a wedge running throu 
to the opposite coast from Hull to Newcastle on the east and fram 
Liverpool or Bristol on the west—and he will better understand the 
fccling of embitterment which exitta in Germany and deepens andl hardens 
swith the flux of time. 
‘Whatever that region became in course of ages, whatever it is toys 
due to German rule, German settlement, German enterprite, sill ati 
sacrifice, 

1 go further and contend that neither the Corridor nor Dari is any 
longer needed by Poland 




















“Nineteenth Century", December 10 HT 





‘The Corridor was the powder box of Europe and that sooner oF THe 
Germany had to settle the question for herself, i this impovaie position 
‘was not regulated in the near future. 
Anthony’ Crossley, MB 
in the“ Bconing Statin, Landon 10 





‘The old Hansa town of Danzig is truly Teutonic, and the ‘Peutonie 
‘solution of the problem is the only right one, the only peaceful one. 
Remon Beal 
in heDity Tela, Seber 18 ANE 


East Prussia was separated from the Reich by an enorme Hse 
J. Garvin, < 
in the “Obsercer", London, Octobe 10 — 
“e 


It would be safer to reopen questions like those of the Danaig-Corrilot 
and Transylvania with all their delicacy and difficulty in old Mood ani 
‘acalm atmosphere and while the vietor nations still have ample parte 











ity, than to wait and drift on, inch by inch and stage by stage, until once 
‘again vast combinations, equally matched, confront each other face to 
face » Winston Churchill M. P. 

in the House of Commons, November 27,1932 (5. Series, wal. 272). 





In a favourable moment which is perhaps rather far away now the 
Germans will fight to the last breath to bring about a change here, not 
because of the propaganda of a military party or thirst of conquest, but 
solely for the reason, that the whole nation believes that the spl 
fof Germany represents a enormous and unjustified wron, 
Raymond Beazley, 

in a lecture in Birmingham, May 1933. 











I think it most unlikely that any German Government will even admit 
formally or otherwise that the present settlement is just, and that for the 
best of reasons, that it is not IM. W. Beaumont, M.P., 

in the “Times”, London, 27th May 1933. 


Having myself spent a year as Commissioner for the delimitation of the 
‘Turco-Persian frontier, I was amazed at the cunning ingenuity of the 
men who planned this frontier on lines calculated to cause the maximum 
of friction, 

Here, too, the makers of the Treaty of Versailles have nothing to be 
proud of: the more loudly the statesmen deplore talk of treaty revision, 
the more inevitable becomes the explosion of human resentment and the 
pent-up forces of ill will. The population of Danzig is as purely German 

1 that of any port in England is English. The present frontiers have no 
‘economic and no racial justification. They arethe outcome of false doctrines 
‘of security and revenge. Sie Arnold Wilsoo, 

“Walks and Talks abroad”, Landon, 2937. 








It is truc that the Free City was one of the unhappiest products of the 
‘peace settlement. A German population was severed from Germany by 
1 complicated piece of sursery that cannot last. 

‘Manchester Guardian”, September 1, 1957: 





‘The fault lies with the treaty makers, who in severing Danzig from 

Germany to provide Poland with an outled to the sea, bowed doven before 

the ereed of selfdetermination, and constituted her a sovercign state. 
Sir D. G. Arbuthnot, 

in the“ Daily Telegraph", September 8, 1938. 





my that 





Germany will never resign herself 0 the situatio 





Thom: 
in the “Saturday Revie", London, October 193 








La Pologne actuelle constitue un obstacle insurmontable total ai 
rapprochement franco-allemand. Dantzig est ville libre, mais de nom 
Seulement: en fait "Etat libre est rataché ala Pologne, Le tracé de Ia 
fronttre entre la Pologne et la russe oriemale, le long, dela Viste, a sl 
del But libre de Dantzig, repond pari des nécesiés strat igus 
dT condamne & une mort lente toute une province autrefois riche wt ple 
spire... Le corridor, Dantzig, la fontire actuelle deta Prusse orient 
thats ce sont trois défi at bon sens et tla raison! Et maintenant ete 
dites-moi si un rapprochement franco-llemand cat po we que It 
‘quertion des frontiéres polonaises aura pas été revinée confornént 
Sia justice? L’Allemagne peut-lle crore A ta sincérté de nos intentions 
fussi longtemps que nous nous obstinerons & maintenie ce non wei I 
{romtitre polono-prussienne, cette monstruosté barbare contre UNE Hi 
peuple, le corridor de Dantzig, cette injustice et perpétuelle provoration 
qr sujeion de Dantzig ls Pologne? ... Ayons te courage de te dit Wey 
vainqucurs ont eu tort de créer le corridor polonss, is ont coms ne 
Tourde, une tres lourde faute, contre le droit et contce Mhusnanité quand 
iis ont separe de TAllemagne la Prusse oriental, On ne coupe 48 
deux un Btat, on ne tranche pas dans une chair vivante, on 16 fal pt 
‘un grand peuple deux trongons séparés... La Prune orientale est 
Séparée, Les menaces dannexion que la mégalomanie polonlie fit 
peser sur ele, efrayent le capital allemand ... On. erdé HK ibis dle 
Dantzig. Dantaig est une ville allemande. Les Allemands ¥ ennai 
6%, les Polonais 2% de la population totale, 


























René Marth, 
La Polegne et News", Halt, 1yih 





Ie is now five years that 1 fight for the revision of the peace Mealy 
cepecaly for the cancellation of the Corridor which has eteted sie 
tenable position in Europe. Whilst at the begi ing 1 amet with, 

tnd lack of comprehension, now people agree with me: “One 

tuck the Corridor to Germany.” ICT were « German no ther 4 
‘tould exist for me than the cancelation ofthe Corridor, France i 
have never allowed a Corridor to be erected between Nancy and Le Havits 


‘Translated from Albert Baset, “Fa Republigue, Pats, 10 

















Eye Danzig Harbour since the Treaty of Versailles 


Tite skeration of the politcal map of Eastern Burope by the Treat 

of 

we aceonornie and commercial sense as far as number of 

ie arse to the Baltic were concerned, The claret illustration of this fact 
ate. Insisting upon the flfilment 


villes brought about a change in the grouping of certain powers 











is the re-instated Polish S 
for free access to the sea and adapting itself to particular politcal 
ind esonomie constellations in Europe, Poland undertook to divert her 
antnmeree from the prevailing East-to-West direction which was, until 
then, considered vital for Poland, into @ 

forth Poland patronized this new channel of her #1 
ther power, especially by directing her foreign trade towards the coastal 


yutheto-North course. Hence 





ade by all means in 





frontier of the Danzig-Polish customs area, a frontier which is scarcely 





sixty. miles long. 
After Danzig was torn from the German Reich for the purpose 
free access to the sea via the Danaig sea port at the mouth 





ssiving Pola 








of the Vistula and after the inclusion of Danzig within the customs 


cf Poland and the subsequent subjection of Danzig to Polish cut 





tariffs and Polish customs legislation, the road should have be 





for the rise of Danzig as the portwhich gave Poland free access to the 





Glancis 
Danzig one can distinguish very clearly four pe 
the Treaty of Versailles. The first extends from 1910 t0 192} 
from 1924 to 1985, the third from 1920 to 1935 


present period. 


the port of 
xls in the years sinew 


at the statistics of the shipping traffic usin 











xd the fourth iy the 





“The first of these periods is characterised by the political and economy 
‘1 
tan be explained by the effects of the Groat War and the 


distress with which the hinterland of Danzig’s harbour was burde 





and whi 





‘fificalties encountered in building up a centralised political and ec 





Structure under Polish sovereignty. A reference to the Holshevilt 
Polish war and the chaos eaused by the inflation which set in durin! the 


suceceding years is sufficient to illustrate the obstacles in the way of 





cyarematie development of Polish foreign trade. Ax compared with the 







years immediately preo during which @ 





ing the Wa 





were transhipped in the Danzig harbour, these difficult 
Sears, after an initial heavy import of food stuffs for the nec 
pula 
our 





Polish on, show a considerable decrease in traf usin he 


Danzig b 








rhe second period began in 1924, Poland hada firm curroney TE 
vf trade 





was Poland's intention to give an active form to her hal 


vad whilst Hiiting her import she, at the same time, push het expoHt 





As yet no commercial treaty had been made between M 





cian neighbour, the USSR. In 192 tariff war broke out Wisi 





Poland and her western neighbour, the German Reich, Holi 
te build up and expand her seabome trade wax emnplalsad by Ut 


German-Polish tariff war. Poland strove to mike up for die Wait if 





her German export coal market by opening up mew markets i) Nouhe 








European countrics. In 1926 the coal strike broke out in Kalani 


Poland's oversea coal export took a highly favourable carte, thy 10H 
the export of coal via Danzig was a stood (4N,000-tons, in 12618 Ha 

104,00 ons an in HDR 

400,000 tons, ‘The export traffic using the harbour of Danii WH 








reonopotised by coal whilst in import transhipment which wnt #0 1i0A¥ 





in 1927 and 1928 ore and pyrites were as far we quantity He 








concerned the most frequent commodities, ‘The development of shipping 
in the port of Danzig between 1924 and 1928 can be seen ff 
following figures: 














Imports Exports 
(tons) (Gon) 
1924 1,538,488 
1026 59,604 
1928. 109,783,273 8,615,082 
[As compared with pre-war years the amount of goods transhipped 


through the port of Danzig was almost four times as great. But Danzig 
trade did not actually benefit by this increase in quantity since the 
decisive bulk goods of small value, such a5 coal and ore used the harbour 
fof Danzig in transit only and were ina very short time transhipped 
from railway truck to ship hold and vic 





rersa by means of magnificent 
mechanical facilites, so that transhipment had become extremely 
mechanised. 





‘To this second period belongs the extensive programme for enlarging 
the Danzig harbour, the capacity of which was considerably increased 
by the building of bulk goods basin at Weichseiminde, 


7” 








After smaller fluctuations the third: period experienced ar alatt 
dccreme in the shipping of the port of Danzig which is revealed by tl 


following details: 








Inport Exports 
(Gon) 

1929 768,69 3,000)000 

1933 496,167 4,650,808 nb 





‘The reasons for this decrease in the amount of goods transhifi 
through the harbour of Danzig are not to be sought in the efleets Whi 
the world economic crisis of that time had upon the hinterlandaf Hi 
the fact that Poland had begun to divi 
not many miles away from Danzig th Malia 














shipping trade. In 1 





Garemnment had beyun to erect a new free acces 10 the sea, the Hil 
of Gdynia. 

“This harbour was built by the Polish State, is managed and promod 
by the State with all the means at its disposal, and the setting apy of th 
arbour proved a rapid success. ‘This fact is illo 
by the follow 
through Gdynia: 





ated) mat effectively 





ic figures in respect of the goods imported a 











Imports Export 
(ons) (wons) 

179 114,000 

192,711 1,0, 700 

504,117 30 048 

1933, 5 870,708 6,105,400 





In spite of its considerable increase Poland's shipping tale Wie a 
eta be able to make full use of the capacity of the Pana Hits 
tate which bad been considerably extended and therefore Gdynia eau 
rot be but a drain on the harbour of Danzig. In the course Of a fen APY 
Hamdities had been diverted more or test entinaly {Han 
ww the 
nent, were carried via the sen route (OF 
"he fal of Dit 
afte of Cilyna 
vdreds of yours 


sufi 









Danzig to 
measures of the 1 


















Jmport into Poland, Gdynia derived the entire benefit 
fand the rise of Gdynia! In 1933 for the fist ti 
‘of the port of Dang with its tradition 1 
this unequal competition between the averninent 

ried on without regard to ite profitablinos, whl 
ig working, according to the principles of private 
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‘commerce finds expression in the following survey showing the distribut- 
fon of the goods traffie passing over the Danzig-Polish sea frontier: 





Danzig Gaynia 
per cent per cent 

1929, US 

1981 

1983 








Gaynia was unmistakably a menace for Danzig. In view of this, in 

‘May 1980, the Danzig Government lodged a complaint with the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations in an effort to make good its 
rightful claim as it was definitely and explicitly laid down in a decision 
made by the High Commissioner of the League of Nations in Danzig 
‘on 16th August 1921 that Poland should make full use of the Danzig 
harbour. For three whole years the committees of the League of Nations 
‘occupied themselves with this legal dispute between Danaig and Gdynia. 
Meanwhile, the decrease in the shipping of the port of Danzig continued 
unimpeded. 

Te was therefore of great importance that, immediately after assuming 
office in June 19883, the National-Socialist Government of the Free City 
‘of Danzig should have tried to come to some dircet understanding with, 
Poland in order to make up for the fruitless negotiations before the 
committees at Geneva, ‘The first problem to be held up for discussion 
was the fate of the Danzig harbour. If Danzig’s ruin was to be averted 
this unimpeded competition between Gdynia and Danzig had to be removed, 
tnd normalised, On th August, 1983, Poland signed an agreement with 
Danzig in regard to the use of the harbour of Danzig. In this agreement 
the Danzig Government declared itself prepared to withdraw its claim 
that Poland should make full use of the port of Danzig during the term of 
the agreement whilst the Polish Government pledged itself to guarantee 
to share its import, export, and transit traffic “with due regart to the 
‘quantity and quality of the goods”, equally between the harbours of 
Danzig and of Gdynia. In a certain respect this pledge received practical 
backing by the signing of a protocol in Warsaw on 18th September, 
1933, To this was added a list of 4 commodities important for the main- 
tenance of the structure of the trafic of the Danaig harbour, and Poland 
pledged herself to use the port of Danzig for certain annual minimum. 
quantities. ‘These agreements came into force at the end of 1953 and 
were afterwards renewed twice, each time for a year. On the proposal 
fof the Danzig Government fresh negotiations were conducted with the 
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Polish Government and these negotiations were completed by the agrees 
iment of th January, 1857. The Warsaw Protocol of 18th September, 108, 
was extended for three years, that is until lst December, 10, Th 
edition this new agreement contains, among other things, consitions 
“thich are to guarantee that the Polish Government wil make equal Wi 
“Phe Danzig Government 106 i 
part declared that it would make no distinction in its treatment of 
Polish commercial undertakings sharing in transhipment in the Danii 
harbour, and Danzig undertakings, This declaration became aetual When 
by means of a number of measures arrived at after discussions with 
representatives of Polish commercial circles it was made considombly 
easier for these circles to use the port of Danzig, 

With the Danzig-Polish harbour agreement there bejany in TM thie 
fourth period in the development of shipping in the port of Danity 
‘The following statement shows the volume of goods transhipped vit 
the port of Danzig as compared with that of the goods transhippedl Vil 

















































‘the port of Gdynia in the years 195 to 1998, 
Goods imported (in tons) Gooxls exp 6 OL 
via vi vi 
Gayni Daal 
10 4050-220 901,044 6/718,1KL 
1996. z 41,835,406 4,070,000 
1988 eos TBATIRGG 1,626,086 OAR, 


‘Total amount of goods transhipped via 
Danzig 
(in tons) 
ce 6,808,000 
bee 8,098,100) 
711,792 


Te will be seen from the above figures that asfaras quant 
the total amount of goods transhipped through the port of G 
1934 was considerably greater than that of the goods tranthif 
the port of Danzig. In 1958 the amount of goods tanshipy 
Danzig harbour was exceeded by not Tess than 08K 6 
by 28 per cent, 

'A fact which is not less important is that during the | 
the structure of the sea-borne shipping traffic of Dany 
| further extraordinarily ominous decrease in respect of 














ISth September, 1953, the 
has still 
continued, a policy already introduced a number of years ao by manifold 


diversion of the 





sce xoods traffie from Danzig to Gdynis 








‘measures promoted by the Polish Government. ‘The dam: 
Danzig on account of Gdynia can be seen from the fllowi 
statement showing the distribution of goods imported through the two ports 


1 suffered by 


comparative 











piece goods bulk goods 
1932 1938 1 
er cent er cent 
Danzig BOA 21296 7BB 
Gaynia S407 52, 
In1938 out of a total import of 1,047,868 tons through Danzig not less 


than 1,073,886 tons, that is almost 70 per cent.,were ore and pyrites, transit 
bulk yoo 





of small value, and this fact alone throws a glaring light on 
development which holds dangers for Danzig which need not be emphasised. 
In the harbour of Danzig numerous sheds and warehouses for the 
Stocked and no longer suffice, It is therefore not surprising that there 
is a positively alarming disproportion between Danzig and Gdynia 
respect of value. ‘This can be seen from nt showing 
the share of the two ports in the value of Polish foreign trade in 1138 


of piece goads stand empty, whilst the sheds in Gdynia are over 














he f 














Danzig Gynia 

er cent. per cent 
ports 285 
Total 1b 





‘The conclusion to be drawn from the above facts is that Danzig has 
not had an “‘equal share” in Polish shipping either as far as q 
as far as quality is concerned. ‘The transhipment value of the shipping using 
Geynia has year after year become greater than that of the harbour of 
Danaig. The Polish Government has therefore not fulfilled its obligations 
towards the harbour of Danzig, 

Because of these facts and be 














ause, as long as Danzig exists, the fate 
of the port of Danzig has been and always will be of decisive importance 
for the welfare of Danzig as a commercial centre, there is all the more 
Justification for the demand that the problem of the Danzig harbour 
should be solved, the existence of the German harbour undertaking 
assured and one of the most essential objects for the completion of Danzig’s 
German mission attained, Kurt Pever. 
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The River Vistula 

there were times when the German City of Danzig was proudly called 

the Queen of the Vistula”. It was in those decades and centuries when 
the spirit of the Germanic Hansa had made Danzig, the port at the mouth 
of the Vistula, the all important centre of incoming and outgoing commerce 
in the eastern part of the Baltic, when Danzig merchant-men sailed all 
lover the high seas carrying merchandise from the Vistula basin to the 
markets throughout the world and in return supplied the hinterland of 
the port of Danzig with foodstuffs and luxury articles of consumption, 
‘with Flemish cloths and various other valuable commodities. At that time 
the river Vistula was a highway of great consequence for the merchant, 
‘a waterway which it was next to impossible to eliminate from the history 
‘Of the eastern parts, the river that bore on its mighty flow of waters the 
destiny of Eastern Europe. Within the seale of the ups and downs of 
feconomic as well as political events traffic on the Vistula increased or fell 
‘off and with it increased or fell of Danzig’s commerce and Danzig’s traffic. 

‘The 9h century caused a substantial change in the significance of 
the river ax an artery of commerce. While within that period everywhere 
in Europe its great rivers began to serve a largely widened market and 
ed purposes owing to a mightily inereased volume of trade, 
the Vistula as a unit of the vast system of inland waterways failed to 
perform on her part useful services for a wider range of tasks and purposes. 
What had caused such a change to happen? ‘The great political changes 
the structure of Europe underwent at the end of the Napoléonic wars 
had not fulfilled Russias expectations nor her desire to obtain possession 
of the mouth of the Vistula and, thus, of the ice-free port of Danzig. 
‘Quite the contrary, after long years of acutely felt separation the German 
city of Danaig was given back to Prussia. In this way the lower course 
‘of the Vistula, from Thorn to Danzig, was within Prussian territory. The 
‘middle part of the river tun through Russian provinces whereas the source 
ff the river was situated within the boundaries of what was at that time 
the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy. Three countries shared thus in the 
basin of the Vistula, each of them pursuing other aims. Austria was more 
for less completely disinterested in the Vistula as a waterway. Russia never 
Veiled her intention to divert to the Russian ports as large a share as 
possible of the trade that formerly went via Danzig. In consequence she 
‘did not show any inclination to shoulder the task of regulating the middle 
‘course of the river, a problem that became more pressing from decade 
to decade. So it was solely the Prussian Government which took an interest 
in the task of turning the lower course of the river into an efficient inland 
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waterway for the purpose of attracting, on the one hand, traffic from the 
MGjoining Prussian provinces of Posen, West- as well as Hast-Prussi anh 
aerthe other hand, of making the lower course of the river a valuable ink 
feuwece the system of inland waterways as existing in Bast-Prussia and 
thar of the other parts of Germany. Whereas, in the best case, the upir 
‘ind sniddle course of the Vistula admitted of a very limited volume 
sreer_borne local traffic, the extraordinarily extensive and painstaking work 
ef cclemation which the Prussian Government carried through oft te 
owes course of the Vistula at a cost of almost 150 million Gold Mais 
that the effect that the Prussian Vistula developed a very considerable 
volume of traffic as is indicated by the following figures: 























Within the year 1912 the following number of vessels and tonnayeof ati 
jpaned through the Vistulalocks at Einlager:down-stream708 vessle wil 
$02,247 tons of cargo; up-stream- 5,084 vessels with 308,080 tons of eM 


“The issue of the World War put a new face on the Vistula problit 
‘The dictate of Versailles changed also the map of Eastern Europes Sine 
then, almost the whole course ofthe Vistul, from the source neaily Fuh 
Upto the mouth ofthe river, lies within Polish territory. ty Iandiny aval 
Whe administration of the port of Danzig and of the inland walorWiys 
Stunted in the territory of the Free City of Dansig to a “Commisslon fat 
fhe port and the waterways of Dansig” which consists of an equ MDI 
of Denaig and Polish members, Poland, too, was given the chant Bf 
fretting her share of the mouth of the Vistula. Tt appeared i foi Hit 
verthe Vistula was actually going to become the highway of Poli suits 
tneree . + . Poland actually represented the Vistula busily th Vind 
rad become Poland's waterway to the Baltic, and Dani the [HFK at 
the mouth of the Vistula, Poland’s sole free access to the sit 





















But it never came to that, At that time the whole of Poland! stan a 
ee ae Saporance of the Vistula for Polish trafic ax Well M4 10E 
Puland's wade and industry, atopic which was freely discussed 0 Hit 
sonber of newspaper articles Lengthy memoranda were elaborate AnH 
Tor remulating the upper and middie courses of the river were Mie aii 
seimined, and phantastic sums of money figured out for the cost 
SSgutaion and reclamation ofthe Vistula highveay ut here al abil 
tame to an end! The Polish Government never took any iniiative i 
Starting even onc of the many projects, Especially since the votre of the 
Faulish sine workers in 1024 and the boom in eastern Upper Siena 
ing following this the Polish Government took ant envi oth 
arricview in judging Poland’spotentalfactors asa scapower: ‘Theyshoweel 
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not the slightest consideration of the fae 
4, 





had, in ease of need, 





WWkilometres of and frontier to de 





Tnstead of po 
hey were grasping with both hands and all their 
strip of coastline in the Da he great 
potential highway of Polish commerce, they took scarcely any interest 
whatever. 











wig bay. In the Vistula, however, 





In view of this attitude of the Polish Government towards the problem 
of the Vistula as an inland water highway it did not exactly come as a 
surprise that the river deteriorated from year to year. ‘The banks of the 
river began to collapse, the groynes which the Prussian Government had 
barely thirty years ago, constructed with a great outlay of money gradually 
dilapidated and long stretches of dry land appeared in the middle of the 
river bed. § 





mall wonder that traffic on the Vistula came to an ignominious 
ind. Whereas, compared with this sad state of affairs, alone on that section 
of the ory and is controlled 
Fovernment, (510,286 tons of cargo passed through the 
Binlager in 1912, as stated above, this figure had fallen off in 1038 
to a total of 458,851 tons of which 189,949 tons passed down-river and 
208,002 tons up-river. Twenty years after setting up thePolish State traffic 
fon the Vistula had fallen off by more than 25 per cent. as compared with 
pre-war figures. The fact that « nation of 35 
than a total of barely 10,000 tons at @ mont! 
to and from Dantig, clearly proves 1 


jstula which runs through Prussian te 





by the Prussian 








Jocks at 















Xt within the twenty years of her 
existence as an independant state Poland was not seriously interested in 
making the Vistula the vital inland water highway on Polish territory 
‘The Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel eck, in his speech on May 5, 1S 
thought ft to specially emphasize the importance of the Vistula as Poland’s 
‘principal waterhighway”, ‘This statement contrasts strangely with the 
fuct that according to sober statistical figures it was the Polish Government 
who deprived the Vistula of ll importance for Polish trade. It is 
the Polish Government themselves who ive evidence that they do no 
ntend to make considerable use of this access to the sea. On the other 
hhand, it must be said that by the institution of the corridor and the 
serious negligence in the upkeep of the lower course of the Vistula, the 
mportance of this waterway as a link between the system of inland 
waterways of East-Prussia and the rest of Germany, is greatly impaired, 
‘To no advantage for Poland, to the detrin 
those are the blessings of Versailles as far as the badly slted-up Vistula 
is concerned, that river which Col. Beck described to the world as Poland's 
“principal waterhighway". 




















ent of Germany 
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Painting by Dannewshy an Pat 


Dansig is a German City 





THERE is tite to be said as regards German-Potish relations, Hee 
too the Peace ‘Treaty of Vermillesof course intentionally not 
he strange way in which the Corti 
tiving Poland access to the sea, was marked out was meant abowt all 
to prevent for all time the establishment of an understanding, belWoe 
Poland and Germany. his problem ia—as I have already stressed ~ pHi 
the most painful ofall problems for Germany, Nevertheless Ihave 14 
ceased to uphold the view that the necessity of a free acces (0 thi Mt 
for the Polish State cannot be ignored, and that at a general pHi 
valid for this case t00, nations which Providence has destined or, if YON 
Tike, condemned to live side by side would be well advised not to mile 
life still harder for each other artificially and unnecessarily. ‘The Iie 
Marshal Pilsudski, who was of the same opinion, was therefore prepatil 
to 0 into the question of clarifying the atmosphere of Pia 
cations, and finally to conclude an Agreement whereby Germany i 
Poland expressed their intention of renouncing war altogether as 1 Mit 
red them both, ‘This Agree 











‘a most severe wound on Germany 





























18 which conce 





of settling the questi 


ay 


Poland. 





contained one single exception which wat in prac 





red 





Te was laid down that the pacts of mutual awistance already en 
into by Poland—this applied to the pact with F 
affected by the Agreement. But it was obvious that this could apply onty 





a not be 





to the pact of mutual assistance already concluded beforehand, and not 
to whatever new pacts might be concluded in the future, It is @ fact that 
the German-Polish Agreement resulted in a remarkable lessening of the 








Buropean tension. Nevertheless there remained one open question between. 
Germany and Poland, which sooner oF later quite naturally had to be 
solved —the question of the German city of Danzig. Danaig is a G 

ity and wishes to belong to Germany. On the other hand, this city has 
admittedly forced upon it by the 
dictators of the Peace of Versilles. But since moreover the League of 











‘contracts with Poland, which wer 


Nations, formerly the greatest stirer-up of trouble, is now represented 
by @ High Commissioner —i 
problem of Dar 


‘dentally a man of extraordinary tact—the 
the latest 
ous institution, 1 regarded 





for discussion, 





‘must in any ease come 





with the gradual extinction of this ealami 
the peaceful settlement of this problem as a further contribution to a final 
foosening of the European tension, For this loosening of the tension 
je assuredly not to be achieved through the agitations of insane war 
‘mongers, but through the removal of the real elements of danger. After 
iscusued several times some 





the problem of Danzig had already been 
‘months ago, I made a concrete offer to the Polish Gove: 
make this offe 
‘whather this offer did not repretent the greatest imaginable concession 
in the interests of European peace, As 1 have al 
always acen the necessity of an access to the sea for this country and have 


nent. T 








known to you, Gentlemen, and you yourselves will judge 


ady pointed out, I have 





consequently taken this necessity into consideration. I am no democratic 





stateaman, but a National-Socialist and a realist. 





1 considered it however necessary to make it clear to the Government 
in Warsaw that just as they desire access to the sea, x0 Germ 
access to her province in the 

ny who is reponsible for them however, but rather the 
thought 
ope, all 


y needs 








nt, Now these are all difficult problems. 
It is not Germ 





jugilers of Versailles, who either in their maliciousness or th 





fesmness placed a hundred powder barrels round about in By 
equipped with hard 

‘cannot be solved according to old-fashioned ideas; I think, rather, that 
ive thould adopt new methods. Poland's access to the sea by way of the 
Corridor, and on the other hand a German route through the Corridor 
have no kind of military importance whatsoever. Their importance is 








y extinguishable lighted fuses. ‘These problems 
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exclusively psychological and economic. ‘To accord 1 
to traffic route ofthis kind, would be to show oneself co nl se fd te or, the soli 
Of military affairs. Consequently T have had the following proposal sub- fruarante offer and to an obligation on the part of the Polish Gavetne 
mitted to the Polish Government: bi ‘ment for mutual assistance, which would also, under cert IsLATICO 
: rrenpal Poland to take tiitary action against Geran in the event 
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4, to recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig, 
2, to ensure for Poland a Free Harbour in Danzig of any size desired 
which would have complete free access to the sea. 

3, to accept at the same time the present boundaries between 
and Poland and to regard them as final. 

J. to conclude a 25 years non-aggression treaty with Poland, a treaty 
therefore which would extend fur beyond the duration of my own life, and 
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I have regretted greatly thix incomprehensible attitude of the Polish thu welcome such an ides, provided, of course that thene aga 
Careers tat that alone is not the decisive fect; the worst is that now eee feaed an an abvotutely clear obligation binding both partie in equal 
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‘Germany on her part has not called up a single man and had not thought 
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right to refuse this suggestion made this once by me, This—as I have 
said—was an endeavour on my part to solve a question which intimately 
‘affects the German people by a truly unique compromise, and to solve u 
it to the advantage of both countries. According to my conviction Poland 
‘was not a giving party in this solution at all but only a receiving party, 
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‘The cover — from “Civitates Orbis ‘Terrarum” by Braun and Hogenbers 

Cologne 1572 — is reprinted from “Alte Deutsche Stidte” with permission of 

Johannes Asmus Verlag, Leipsig. "The Danzig city coat of arms on the cover BY 

AY. Pfuble has been copied from “Kleine Danziger Chronik, DanzigerVerlags- 
igesellchaft, Danzig. 


Johanna Schopenbauer’s diary from which we reprinted passages on Pages 
W817 has alvo been published by the Danziger Verlagsgesellshaft- 


‘Our quotation “An Architect's Impresion”” on page 20s taken from “Schinkels 
‘Briefe und Zcichnungen", W. Jem Verlag, Dresden. 
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